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TEDDING HAY IN A FIELD OF CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 












NE of the most usciul implements on the farm is a hay tedder. In good weather hay can be 

cut in the morning, and by running over with tedder from one to three times, can be drawn 

the latter part of the same afternoon. In stormy and cloudy weather they are all the more invalu- 

able in keeping the hay stirred and giving a chance for the air to circulate freely. The hay tedder, 
side delivery rake, hay loader, and fork or slings have revolutionized the industry of “haying.” 
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a short list of standard agricultural 


e book on almost every phase of 


rural life, ail of which are practical books by practical men, 


whose names are assurance of 
These works are to-day at the 
respective fields, 
and accuracy is widely known. 


the value of their contributions. 
very head of literature in their 


and their reputation for comprehensiveness 


For further particulars and detailed description we would 


refer you to our ‘Portrait Catalog,” 


which is yours for the asking. 


Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing, 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


low to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them, By 
19MAS SHAW. Soon forage crops other than 
+. 1sses will be grown from sea to sega. This new 
«-parture may revolutionize the stock and dairy 
} siness of America. Prof Shaw's book tells all 
i 
4 
\ 


vont it—just what has been done, how it was 
and every farmer can do like- 


swne and how any 

vise. Scientifically accurate, the book is intense- 
ly practical, Illustrated, 287 pages. 5x7 inches, 
Cloth ...00. gibddeverieréceusenasenie gvetovecenescasses $1.0 


Landscape Gardening 

By F. A. WAUGH, professor of horticulture, Uni- 
versity of Vermont. A treatise on the general prin- 
ciples governing outdoor art; with sundry suggestions 
for their application in the commoner problems of 
gardening. Every paragraph is short, terse and to 
the point, giving perfect clearness to the discus 
sions at all points. In spite of the natural diffi- 
culty of presenting abstract principles the whole 
matter is made entirely plain, even to the inexpe- 
rienced reader. Illustrated. 152 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Cloth 


Asparagus 
by F, Ms HEXAMER. 
lished in America which 


This is the first book pub- 
is exclusively devoted to 
well 


the raising of asparagus for home use as as 
for market. It is a practical and reliable treatise 
on the saving of the seed, raising of the plants 
selection and preparation of the soil, planting. cul- 
tivation, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing. 
marketing, canning and drying, insect enemies, 


to success- 


fungous diseases and every requirement 
being given 


ful asparagus culture, special emphasis 
to the importance of asparagus as a farm and 
money crop. Illustrated. 174 pages. 5x7 inches. 
CNG crn tb oer edbsicdcsasececkeissccdecnseveteusvesoeseusl 


The Book of Corn . 


By HERBERT MYRICK, assisted by A. D. 
Shamel, E. A. Burnett, Albert W. Fulton, B. W. 
Snow and other most capable specialists. A com- 


plete treatise upon the culture, marketing and uses 


of maize in America and elsewhere, for farmers. 
dealers and others. Hlustrated. Upwards of 500 
pages, 5x7 inches, Cloth.........0.0+- appaveminen $1.59 


Plums and Plum Culture 


ty PROF F, A. WAUGH. A complete manual 
on all known varieties of plums and their successful 
management, Plum culture is one of the most com- 
plicated of fruit specialties, and Prof Waugh is 
one of the best known of the specialists, and this 
work represents in an unusual degree the original 
discoveries of the author, Nevertheless, the dis- 
coveries and practical experience of others have yot 
been disregarded. The book will be found indis- 
pensable to the scientist, to the nurseryman and 
to the cultivator. Illustrated. 391 pages. 5x7 inches. 
CEE. cdeodecnedne vir cececcvesvuccocceneseseseteeoenesa 50 


The Fruit Garden 


By P. BARRY. A standard work on fruit and 
fruit trees, the author having had over 30 years’ 
practical] experience at the head of one of the 
largest nurseries in this country. Invaluable to all 
fruit growers, Illustrated, 516 pages. 5x7 inches. 
GE saben cobencetcasseccscvaccoscgquectesetchaneserd $1.50 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 


By THOMAS SHAW, professor of animal husbandry 
at the University of Minnesota, How to cultivate 
and harvest crops: how to build and fill a silo; how 
to use silage. The newest and most valuable of all 
books for the dairyman. It tells all about growing 
and feeding all kinds of soiling crops that have 
been found useful in any part of the United States 


a 


or Canada—climate and soil to which they are 
adapted, rotation. sowing, cultivating and feeding 
Also about building and filling silos. what to. use 


and how to fill and feed it. Illustrated, 364 paves. 


ie -  o ckcacecagiiwebiboeseapbentespoetos $1.50 
The New Egg Farm 
By H. H. STODDARD. A _ practical, reliable 


manual upon producing eggs and poultry for market 
as a profitable business enterprise, either by itself 
or connected with other branches of agriculture. 
It tells all about how to feed and manage, how 
to breed and select, incubators and brooders, its 
labor-saving devices, etc. 140 original illustra- 
tions. 351 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth —o 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live 


Fences 


By E. P. POWELL. A treatise on the planting. 
growth and management of bedge plants for coun- 


try and suburban homes. It giveg accurate directions 
concerning hedges; how to plant and how to treat 
them; and especially concerning windbreaks and 
shelters. It includes the whole art of making a 
delightful home, giving directions for nooks and 
balconies for bird culture and for human comfort. 
Illustrated, 140 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth....., --50c 


Ornamental Gardening for Americans 


By ELLAS A. LONG, landscape architect. A trea- 
tise on beautifying homes, rural districts and ceme- 


teries. A plain and practical work with numerous 
illustrations and instructions so plain that they 
may be tead.ly followed, 300 pages. 5x7 inches, 
ERNE idan waneep ieeradald iam cdeuh oceans eewadniaeune $1.50 


Greenhouse Construction 


By L. R. TAFT. A complete treatise on green- 
house structures and arrangements of the various 
forms and styles of plant houses, for professional 
florists as well as amateurs, All the best and most 
improved structures are clearly descrihed. The mod- 
erm and most successful methods of heating and 
ventilating are fully treated Special chapters 


are devoted to houses used for the growing of one 
kind of plant exclusivels The construction of 
hotbeds and frames receives appropriate attention, 
Over 100 excellent illustrations. 210 pages, 5x7 
SE: REE. ociegccadonennteasesvouanteateeneereleces $1.50 
Greenhouse Management 

_ By L, R. TAFT, This book forms an almost 
indispensable companion volume to ‘‘Greenhouse 


Constriuction.”"’ So minute and practical are the va- 
rious systems and methods of growing and forcing 
roses, violets, carnations and all the most impor- 
tant “florists’ plants, as well as fruits and vegetables, 


described, that by a careful] study of this work 
and the following of its teachings, failure is almost 
impossible. Illustrated. 382 pages, 5x7 inches 
MEL sulshdhndcccdincebessvdaseanuersececestevin eveeeesble50 
Draining for Frofit and Draining for 
Health 
Py GEORGE §E. WARING. This bookis a 
very complete and practical treatise, the directions 


in which are plain and easily followed, The subject 
of thorough farm drainage is discussed in all its 
bearings, and also the more extensive land drainage 
by which the sanitary condition of any district may 
be greatly improved. Illustrated, 22 pages. 5x7 
SO, “GI vv dccccdisesccsvdnnnceccdeeseseinesvene 1.00 


Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants 


By C. L. ALLEN. A complete history, description, 
methods of propagation and full directjons for the 
successful culture of bulbs in the garden, dwelling 
or greenhouse. The illustrations which embellish 
this work have been drawn from nature and have 


been engraved especially for this book. The cul- 
tural directicns are plainly stated, practical and to 
the point. 312 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth....... 1.50 


The Tobacco Leaf 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MY- 
RICK. A practical handbook on the most approved 
methods in growing, harvesting. curing, packing and 
selling tobacco, with an account of the operations 
in every department of tobacco manufacture, Based 
on actual experiments in field, curing barn, packing 
hguse, factory and laboratory. 1% original engrav- 
ings. 506 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth $2. 


Pedder’s Land-Measurer for Farmers 


showing at once 
when its length 


A convenient pocket combination, 
the contents of any piece of land, 


and width are known, up to 1500 feet either way 
with various other useful farm tables, 144 pages, 
i Ce Me: oon ct cerbagepnaeeesreeneseneue 50c 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping 

By LL. C. ROOT, The mysteries of bee-keeping 
explained. Combining the result of 50 years’ expe- 
rience with the latest discoveries and inventions 
and presenting the most approved methods, forming 
a complete work, Illustrated. 271 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Cloth 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building 








The above illustrates the 1904 Model uv. @ Sen arators, Nos. §, 6 and 9, 
alongside of our former style, und shows at a glance one of our latest and 


important improvements : : 


THE LOW DOWN MILK RECEIVING CAN. 


Without in any way lessening the strength, durability or efficiency of the machine, 
we have been able to shorten the frame and obtain a Low Can separator that is 


very easy to pour milk into, even by a short person. 


Write for catalogue which 


more fully describes this and the other improvements and advantages of the U. S, 
Remember that in buying the U. S. you get the separator that 
HOLDS WORLD’S RECORD FOR CLEAN SKIMMING 


with average test for 50 consecutive runs of .0138. 


We have the following transfer points: 
La Crosse, Wis., 
Address all letters to 


Portland, Me., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Chicago, Iil., Sioux City, la., Omaha, Neb., 


Sherbrooke and Montreal, Que., Hamilton, Ont., 
Kansas City, Mo, 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Beliows Falls, Vt. 
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TILE DRAINED LAN 


& both necessary to best results in agriculture. 
+ DRAIN TILE meets every. requirement. Make oe BCU 
7 and Fire Brick, Cuimney Tope: yapepstio Bide 

what you want vand prices. JOH) CRON, 





is the eqriiest, easiest worked and most aren 

uctiveland, By using tile you getri 
ans water and a imit at a A the soil— 
y AC RURAL 


Walk Tile, ote, Bie | KA 
» 20 Lhird Ave. Albany,N 














is own th 
the time. No waiting for ig thre er. Thresh for yourselfand 
threshing, fect cli a ready for market. A ge 
Threshes all grains and grass ie Runs by steam or other po 







DO.YOUR OWN THRESHING, 


Save expense and thresh w ee Bon 
ou. 
300 to 000 on a. 


ow 8 borses. Can be used for sawing, shelling, pumping,feed paar aga Send for catalog. Pree. 
HEEBNER & SONS,Neo. 15 Broad 8St., Lansdale, Pa. 







The two horse power Little Gian 
Thresher and Cleaner enables the 


powers me SS 1,2 





























A “Farm Fi Hand” Free 


Send us your name and address 
«7 tonight and we will send you free 
Our “Farm Hand” 
Sickle and Tool Grinder 
Combines Automatic Sickle 
Grinder, Tool Grinder, Saw 
Gummer and Polishing Ma- 
chine. Both Emery and Corun- 
dum Wheels, 4,000 revolutions a 
minute. In fact its $41.00 of Machin- 
ery for $8.45. Use it ten days: Then 
either return at our expense 
or send us our special price 
Be $8.45. Write now. Agents Wanted, 


WES TERN IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
301 Park Street ort Washington, Wig. 


W F [ DRILLING 


Machines 

Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
Ghailow wells,n any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
On wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mec cag 
Qperate them easily. Send for catalog. 




















WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 





15 TONS 
A DAY 


BALE 


HAY 


Our catalogue gives valuable pointers about Press construc- 
tion and operation. Our 37 years’ experience make the Gem 
oad Victor Presses most a, easi cosity pers ah leastex- 

Send postal for book. @ , I. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Fearless 






Best for single farmer ori 
several neighbors. With] 


tread er it's all indoors." 

Suitab ~ x | horse power or engine. Threshes and 

a Runs easy. Also Horse Powers, En- 
Pood Cuites, Wood Saws, Silos, etc. Send for 


HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. Y. 














“The Sphinx of the Iwentieth Century.” 





ASIA AND THE 
CHINESE EMPIRE 





Comparatively few people are fa- 
miliar with the Chinese Empire as it 
exists to-day. In view of the con- 
stantly growing Oriental commerce 
of the United States, everyone should 
become familiar with the Chinese 
Empire. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


“Four-Track Series” No. 23 gives 
valuable statistics and information 
regarding the Flowery Kingdom, and 
contains a new and accurate map in 
colors. 


| A copy of No. 28, “A New Map of Asia 
and the Chinese Empire, ” sent free, on 
receipt of seven cents in stamps by George 
H. Daniels, Genera! Passenger Agent, New 
York Central Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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« Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Making Palatable Clover Hay. 


H. F. M’MAHAN. 


MAKE clover hay because it is 
the most palatable of dry 
roughage, and is almost a per- 
fectly balanced ration. Clover 
hay is most palatable when it 
xe) 2 is fine and clean. To have it 
fine we must have a perfect stand, and since 
we have learned how and when to sow that is 
easy. We all know either from experience or 
observation that a poor, thin stand makes 
coarse, unpalatable hay. 

With a good stand there will be few weeds 
and the few that do grow the first year are 
clipped along with the wheat or oat stubble 
immediately after harvest. This gives us clean 
hay the following season. 

We grow clover because it has nearly three 
times as much digestible protein as timothy, 
millet, or oat hay, if cut at the right time. 
Clover contains most protein when the plant 
is in full bloom, and if properly cured is then 
most palatable. This at least is what our milch 
cows say, and they are excellent judges of the 
value of feeds. Substitute straw for the hay 
and the milk flow will at once be affected. 

Until we can control the rainfall or hit upon 
some practical method of putting the hay into 
the mow immediately after it is cut, we cannot 
always have the best of clover hay. We watch 





the barometer and the weather reports, and 
when they promise fair weather we run the 


mower the afternoon of the day before we ex- 
pect to take up the hay. 

The next morning as soon as the surface of 
the swath is thoroughly wilted we start the 
tedder. It is difficult to make good hay without 
the tedder, for if the swath is not stirred the 
top is burned brown or black, and the under 
side is not cured at all. In curing, tons of 
water must be evaporated from the leaves of 
the clover. Water escapes from the plant most 
rapidly as the leaves are wilting. Stirring keeps 
all the leaves wilting. Two or three hours be- 
fore it is dry enough to go to the barn, we 
rake the clover into small windrows. At this 
stage we lose none of the leaves or blossoms, 
the most palatable part of the plant. 

We prefer, too, that*the curing be finished in 
the windrow, for then it cures in the shade— 
the ideal condition for curing hay if we would 
preserve the color and flavor. Just before the 
hay is dry enough so that leaves or blossoms 
will be lost in handling, we put it under cover, 


PUTTING THE CLOVER INTO THE MOW. 


So far as possible the hay is packed evenly 
and closely in a tight mow, never allowing it 
to pile up under the hay fork. After a mow 
has been filled no more hay should be put on 
it until the first lot has gone through the heat- 
ing period, nor should it be in any way dis- 
turbed. The barn doors are kept closed. 

When we stack clover we always cover with 
boards, straw or grass to keep off rain. We 
have not found it practical to put clover in 


cocks to cure. It is sometimes injured by rain 
and adds somewhat to the expense of harvest- 
ing. 

By following this plan we have hay to feed 
as bright and palatable as the day it was put 
into the barn. It is a good maintenance ra- 
tion for horses, stock cattle and sheep, and is 
next thing to green pastures for hogs, dairy 
cows and poultry. 


Experience with Clubroot in Cabbage. 


Cc. Le ALLEN, LONG ISLAND. 


This is a large cabbage growing district, but 
for the past two years our crop has been sadly 
injured by what is known as clubroot. In fact. 
many fields have been completely ruined. If 
we cannot find a remedy, we ‘must abandon 
what has been our most profitable industry.— 
{[J. E. S., Onondaga County, N Y. 


The first appearance is an infallible sign of 
a disease for which there is seemingly no rem- 
edy. Ciubroot is, in a great measure, condi- 
tional upon plant food; in soils overcharged 
with potash this disease is far more common 
than in soils where vegetable manures only are 
used; and where commercial fertilizers, high 
in potash, are used in large quantities, club- 
root can be largely prevented by a free use of 
shell lime. It is generally supposed that cab- 
bage will invariably clubroot if too frequently 
returned to the same soil. 

Some of our largest growers of cabbage and 
cauliflower have no respect for this opinion, 
and make the law of rotation simply a matter 
of convenience. These farmers hold that 




















CHAMPION GUERNSEY BULL THE HEAD OF A SPLENDID NEW YORK HERD 


the Guernsey bull Prince Rosendale 4291. He is at the head of the herd of Clayton C. Tay- 


A magnificent specimen of the breed is 


lor of Erie county, N Y, and was bred in Wisconsin by Charles L. Hill. 
22 prizes on an exhibit of 23 head, He is a large, thrifty, vigorous animal of great substance and constitution, very deep bodied, good 


dairy type. 


At the Pan-American he was the champion of the herd, winning 


length and fine handler, large development and well placed rudimentaries, and considered by many expert judges a wonderfully strong 
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against clubroot and stem rot, shell lime is a 
specific. One farmer puts in annually about 
100 acres of cabbage and cauliflower. Upon 
each acre he puts a ton of high-grade fertilizer 
and stable manure. This extreme fertilization 
is necessary from the fact that the cabbage 
and cauliflower will be followed by two other 
crops the same season. 

When the plants are set he puts a handful 
of shell lime around each, and is never troubled 
with either of these diseases. He claims that 
lime is a preventive. The lime applied is left 
on the surface until the first hoeing, when it 
is slightly covered. 

My observation has shown me very conclu- 
sively that when high-grade commercial fer- 
tilizers are applied in large quantities for cab- 
bage, clubroot is far more common in very wet 
seasons than in the reverse. I hold to the 
opinion that in seasons of excessive rain the 
potash is rendered more soluble than in dry 
seasons; hence more clubroot. 

In evidence of this opinion I will state a few 
instances that came under my observation: A 
few years ago I was invited to inspect a field 
of cabbage, Lear Mineola, L I, the favorite home 
of the cabbage. This field of ten acres had 
been in grass for 20 years, and was the best 
possible soil for cabbage. As we entered the 
field, no crop could look better. The owner 
soon asked me to take a look at the far end 
of the field. Here I found a strip about 10 
rods wide running the entire length of the field, 
where every plant was clubrooted. The owner 
was very anxious to know the cause of this 
strange condition, and seemingly anxious to fix 
the responsibility where it would be remunera- 
tive. The solution was to me easy. This part 
of the field was a swale, and caught all the 
wash from the rest of the field. That season 
was noted for its rainfall. Some weeks after 
the plants were set, this heavy wash rendered 
all the potash soluble, in which state it was 
carried to the iow ground with the results as 
stated. 

The same year I had my trial grounds at the 
east end of Long Isiand, the land being 2 rods 
wide and 20 long. On this strip, during the 
early part of the season, several heaps of brush 
and accumulated rubbish had been piled and 
burned. leaving a large amount of ashes rich 
in potash. These piles were about 25 feet in 
diameter, and about an equal distance from each 
other across the field. Thinking no harm could 
possibly come from this cause, at the proper 
tinte the land was put in readiness, the plants 
set, and turnips, kale and kohirabi seed sown. 
All the plants in this strip were of the Brassica 
famliy. The result was that where the rubbish 
was burned every plant was ~lubrooted, while 
between these spaces not one of the plants was 


diseased. 
=_ 


Detecting Insect Injuries to Corn. 





Injuries to the roots of corn in spring and 
early summer may be indicated to the close 
observer by the aspect of the growing crop. 
If the corn fails to appear in spring, the diffi- 
culty may not be due to poor seed or to in- 
juries in the kernel, but to an early insect at- 
tack upon the young roots. This may even 
kill the plant outright before the sprout has 
broken ground. The root louse of the corn and 
the wireworms are most likely to be concerned 
in this form of injury. Later, when the plant 


is a few inches high, the uneven growth of the 
corn will often attract attention, patches here 
and there advancing slowly in comparison with 
parts of the field adjacent and in a way not 
to be accounted for by differences in soil. 

In such cases white grubs, wireworms, corn- 
root worms or plant lice, should be sought. 


FARM AND FIELD 


Combined with this uneven growth, or possibly 
in time of drouth without it, the farmer may 
notice yellow patches in the field, the color be- 
ing the most pronounced on the lower leaves. 
The root louse of the corn will be found re- 
sponsible in most cases for this partial dis- 
coloration, but any of the species just mentioned 
may produce a similar effect, or it may be 
caused in the lower part of the stalk by the 
chinch bug. 

An especially significant symptom of more 
or less serious mischief is the presence in the 
field of numerous burrows of ants commonly 
placed in or immediately near the hills of corn 
and most conspicuous shortly after rain. This 
invariably indicates the presence of root lice 
in the field, although if the corn be small, a 
careful search may fail to detect them at the 
time. The nature of the association between 
the ants and the root lice is such that the 
former prepare the way for the latter early in 
the season by sinking their burrows among the 
corn roots, thus giving the lice access to them. 

-_~ 
Growing Rutabagas for Cows. 


OSCAR R. WIDMER, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 








Rutabagas thrive best on soil that is not too 
dry or sandy, yet they must not have wet feet. 
Any soil that will grow potatoes or corn will 
produce rutabagas if properly fertilized. The 
ground is plowed 6 to 8 inches deep, bringing 
very little untamed earth to the surface. Ma- 
nure is then applied at the rate of 25 to 35 two- 
horse loads per acre, depending on the condi- 
tion of the soil. Plowing may be done either 
fall or spring, but I prefer fall plowing. As 
soon as weeds appear in spring the harrow is 
started to keep them down. 

With our short season, sowing may be done 
from May 20 to June 10. Where the season is 
longer, sow later, as they grow best in the 
cool of autumn. When ready to sow, the ground 
is harrowed deep and fine, and marked in 
rows about 214 feet apart. For a fertilizer, 
nothing equals unleached wood ashes and com- 
mon salt; two to three barrels of ashes to one 
of salt, mixed and applied at the rate of two 
barrels of salt per acre. I wear an old glove 
to save the hand from being eaten by the 
ashes. I grow the Improved Purple Top ruia- 
baga. It is sown with a hand drill set to drop 
every 9 inches. The drill passing along the row 
mixes the fertilizer with the soil. 

I have tried a $40 per ton special root crop 
phosphate, a $26 special potato phosphate, and 
the salt and ashes side by side, with no ap- 
parent difference between the two former, but 
the odds in favor of the latter. Where salt 
was used damage from worms was very small. 
Sometimes if the weather is clear and warm a 
miniature black fly is very troublesome, eating 
the plantlets as soon as they unfold their first 
leaves. The flies are easily checked by sowing 
dry unleached wood ashes broadcast over the 
field. As soon as the young plants are well 
started, cultivation begins. Thin to 9 to 15 
inches apart in the row. Set in plants where 
blank places are 1% feet or more. Do not 
make the mistake of leaving the plants too 
close, particularly if you have not been very 
liberal with manure. 

As soon as hoeing is finished I use a small- 
tooth cultivator running shallow, and as close 
to the plants as possible. In a few days they 
can be cultivated again, cutting deeper this 
time, being careful not to cover the plants. 
After two or three cultivations, in good soil 
the foliage will entirely cover the ground, 
keeping it loose, moist and free from weeds. 
However, if they should not cover the ground, 
cultivation should be continued. 

The rutabaga grows best after frosty nights 


-and put in corn. 





set in, therefore after cultivating is discon- 
tinued nothing need be done to them until 
danger of the ground freezing. I have had 
them frozen in the ground for several days 
without the slightest injury to keeping qualities. 
They should not be disturbed while frozen. 

When ready to harvest, a common hoe is 
sharpened and the tops are cut off. The tops 
are gathered into piles. The roots are pulled 
with a strong potato hook, putting five rows 
in a windrow. The roots may be stored in 
pits. A better way is to have a good cellar 
where they can be taken without regard to bad 
weather. The more convenient the cellar to the 
feeding floor the better. The roots should be 
run into the cellar through a chute, 


Growing Hay on Bottom Lands. 


E. G. KINSELL, WASHINGTON COUNTY, 





MD. 





Having some 25 acres of river bottom land 
not adapted to growing wheat because of a tend- 
ency to run to straw, I determined to seed it 
down to timothy alone. During the fall of 1902 
I prepared the ground as for wheat. Applied 
200 pounds fertilizer to the acre, and then sowed 
with Little Giant seed sower one bushel timothy 
seed to five acres. Part of the ground I rolled 
after sowing, and part I did not. I found the 
seed did better on the unrolld ground, as the 
little ridges left by the drill seemed to feed or 
fill into the timothy during the winter. 

The spring of 1903 was very unfavorable to 
the growth of grass, being much too dry. The 
young growth of grass almost disappeared, and 
I was almost tempted to plow up the ground 
But early in June rains set 
in, and much of my ground sowed to timothy 
produced two tons of hay to the acre. 

I was induced to try this method of getting 
a hay crop quickly, by the prevailing high price 
of hay, which during that year had been selling 
at $20 per ton, with very poor prospects for a 
hay crop in the coming year of 1903. My hay 
was sold during fall of 1903 at $15 per ton. 





Culture of the Mangel. 


Cc. B. BARRETT. 





Of all the root crops, the mangel-wurzel or 
stock beet is, perhaps, the most important, both 
as to feeding value and amount of yield per 
acre. Turnips make a valuable catch crop, but 
the mangel must be sown early in the season 
and cultivated to secure a satisfactory yield. 
The freer the ground from weed seeds, the less 
arduous will be the work of cultivation. 

The soil should be well stirred, harrowed and 
leveled. If possible, choose a well drained loca- 
tion and give a liberal application of well rotted 
manure. The seed may be put in with an ordi- 
nary garden seed drill gauged to sow rather 
thickly in the row to insure a good stand. I 
prefer to have the rows about 20 inches or 2 
feet apart, as the tops soon fall over and shade 
the ground between, discouraging weed growth. 
As soon as the young plants can be seen, go 
along the rows and pull out all the weeds, giv- 
ing the young plants a chance to get a guod 
start. In a week take the hoe and cultivate 
the ground between the rows, thinning out the 
plants as you go along. This may be done by 
taking the hoe and skimming off the unneces- 
sary plants near the top of the ground, using 
care not to disturb those you wish to save. 
Six inches apart in the row is as close as they 
should stand, and if the soil is in good condi- 
tion and rich, 8 to 10 inches is better. 

Use shallow cultivation throughout the sea- 
son, or until the plants spread out and cover 
the space between the rows, when they may 
be left to secure their growth. They should not 
be harvested until October or November, when 
they may be stored in hills like turnips and 
cabbage. 
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Protecting Vineyards from Insect Injuries. 


The grapevine root worm, a comparatively 
new enemy to vineyards, has done enormous 
damage in Ohio and the western New York 
grape belt. Dr E. P. Felt, New York state 
entomologist, considers this insect a much more 
serious enemy than the well-known grapevine 
leaf hopper. The peculiar Ciminlike areas on 
the leaves indicate the presence of the beetles. 
It is the later attacks on the roots that sap 
the life from the vines. 

One western New York grower, T. S. Cly- 
monts, says that spraying with bordeaux alone 
affords some protection, as the beetles seem 
to migrate to untreated vines. It is generally 
agreed that thorough cultivation assists the 
vines materially in resisting the attack of the 
grub or young of the beetle. Those on whose 
places carbon bisulphide was used were not 
favorably impressed with the results. The 
great majority of beetles appear the last of 
June or early July. Eggs are laid mostly in 
July and August, under the loose bark of last 
year’s wood. They hatch in about two weeks. 
The young grubs dro» on the ground and bur- 
row in the loose soil, feeding upon the 
roots 

rik WAY TO CONTROL THE PEST. 

There is no donbt as to the benefits derived 
from thorough cultivation for the destruction 
of the pupae. Farmers should plan to have a 
moderately high ridge of firm earth about the 
base of their vines about the latter part of May. 
If this is done the grubs will come well above 


the roots before transforming into the pupal 
or turtle stage. Adjust the cultivator so that 
it will work a little deeper than usual, keeping 
the implement close to the vines. This work 
hould be done early in June. Cultivation 


should be followed up every week or ten days 
with a springtooth harrow. Growers’ should 
look carefully for the appearance of the pupae. 

J. J. Barden, an assistant of the New York 
department of agriculture, aided by G. L. 





MOREHOUSE DEVICE FOR BEETLES IN VINEYARDS 


Hough, constructed a modified form of cur- 
culio catcher which was very satisfactory. It 
is § feet long, 3 feet wide at the top, with ver- 
tical ends, and sijes sloping to a trough about 
*x3x72 inches. A central slit, about 3 inches 
wide, was cut opposite the handles, and the 
whole thing was mounted on a_ two-wheel 
frame. The long trough is subdivided by trans- 
verse partitions. These spaces are partly filled 


THE ORCHARD 


with kerosene and water. The sides and ends 
of the trough are made of galvanized iron and 
strengthened with iron straps. The wheels were 
from a toy cart, while the handles and frame 
are homemade. 

It is easily operated by being run between the 
rows, elevating the handles and slipping the 
further side under the wire, the trunk of the 
vines entering the slit, thus placing the machine 
directly under the vine. By shaking the vines 
briskly several times, the beetles 
are dislodged. Mr Barton found 
where three machines were Op- 
erated together and placed sim- 
u'taneously under adjacent vines, 
the work was more effective. On 
June 26, 1903, a total of 1343 bee- 
tles were taken from 110 vines. 
The principal objection is the 
large amount of time consumed 
in placing the apparatus under 
the vine. 

THE MOREHOUSE CATCHER. 


Another device of a different 
character was constructed by F, 
A. Morehouse. The apparatus 
in this case is in continual mo- 
tion, and the vines are constant- 
ly jarred. It is essentially a pair of troughs 
on wheels, drawn through the vineyard astride 
the row. The troughs are connected over the 
vines by bracing arms and wires, placed high 
enough to clear all posts. They are hung by 
%-inch iron rods, which permit the side 
springs to push the trough under the vines, so 
that their inner edges are close to the stems 
or posts, as the case may be. The outer slope 
of each trough is a 3-foot strip of oilcloth 
stretched over the frame, while the inner slope 
is covered with 10-inch rubber belt, 11 inches 
long. These sloping sides guide the insects so 
that they fall into the trough, which is divided 
into a number of water-tight compartments 
containing water and kerosene. The Morehouse 
machine’s dimensions are: Length, 12 feet: 





width, 5 feet: 
hight, 7% feet: 
length of trough, 
11 feet; length of 
runners, 12 feet; 
diameter of 
wheels, 2% feet 

The work of 
collecting the bee- 
tles should com- 
mence as soon as 
the insects ap- 
pear on the vines 
in any great num- 
bers. The opera- 
tion should be 
repeated at inter- 
Wals of from five 
to seven days un- 
til the vines have 
been gone over 
three or four 
times. Tt is much 
easier to catch 
the beetles on 
warm days than 
when it is cold 
and ‘damp. The 
work is not so very difficult, and under no cir- 
cumstances should it be neglected. 
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Rutabagas Have Been Fed to horses largely 
in the old country. As a rule, they seem to 
be palatable, but are not sufficient for keeping 
up the strength of work horses. However, as 
a relish they may be fed sparingly with good 
effect. 





[5] 
Beware of Blight on Late Potatoes. 


It is late blight which was chiefly responsible 
for the heavy losses on the potato crop in 
New York the past two years, says the experi- 
ment station. Late blight appears during damp, 
muggy weather in August and September. It 
first appears on the léaves, usually the lower 
ones, in the form of small brown spots which 
rapidly enlarge. In moist weather the margins 





THE HOUGH BEETLE CATCHER 


of the diseased spots are covered, on the under 
surface, with a fine, frost-like mildew. 

Contrary to popular opinion, this form of 
blight is not caused by wet weather. The real 
cause is a parasitic fungus. Without the fun- 
gus there could be no blight of this kind, no 
matter what the weather conditions might be. 
Blight is most virulent in wet weather because 
the blight fungus thrives best and spreads most 
rapidly in wet weather. 

When a blight spore falls upon a healthy 
potato leaf in a drop of water it germinates 
within a few: hours and forces a slender, color- 
less tube into the tissue of the leaf. Once 
within the leaf the colorless tube branches and 
penetrates the leaf in all directions, absorbing 
nourishment from the cells of the leaf and later 
killing them. As the leaf tissue dies the fungus 
forms spore stalks bearing new spores and the 
life cycle is complete. Usually about four or 
five days elapse between the germination of the 
spore and the production of a new crop 


Thinning Plums for Profit. 


WILMER W. BASSETT, SENECA COUNTY, N Y. 





An important factor of my success with plums 
has been thinning. I secure larger fruit of 
much better quality and do away with seconds, 
which are always unsalable. The cost of thin- 
ning is nearly made up during the shipping 
season, as there is less fruit to gather, fewer 
baskets to buy, and, if care is taken in packing 
and shipping, your receipts will be more than 
doubled, to say nothing of the reputation you 
have gained. Another advantage of thinning 
is that the trees are never so overloaded but 
that they can develop a new crop of fruit buds 
and ripen their wood before winter, thus stimu- 
lating annual bearing. Thinning also checks 
the spread of monilia, or soft rot, so often 
fatal to the plum crop. 

As to the best distance to thin, after experi- 
menting somewhat, I find that the Burbank 
gives fair results at 2 inches, but is smaller 
and not colored nearly as well as when thinned 
2% or 3 inches apart. There was not as much 
difference with Reine Claude, 2 inches being a 
good distance for this variety. A safe rule to 
follow is to thin so that no plums will touch 
each other when full grown. Much, however, 
depends upon the age of the trees, the amount 
of fruit set, the condition of the soil and the 
season. 
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Cultivating Growing Potatoes. 


R. M. WINANS, OHIO, 





I begin the culture of my potato crop 
before it has broken ground. With a 
spilke-tooth harrow, weighted down if 
necessary, I go over the field length- 
wise of the rows after the soil is warm 
and the weeds stuart, and most of the 
potatoes have sprouted. This is the 
first step in leveling down the ridges. 
I follow this in two or three days by 
using the same tool at a slight angle 
across the rows and again about the 
same interval crgsswise. Where it is 
desirable to force the growth of the vine 
or the soil is lacking in available ni- 
trogen, I apply, three or four days af- 
ter this last harrowing, nitrate of soda 
at the rate of 150 pounds per acre. This 
is scattered in a broad’ strip directly 

ver the row. Then the fourth and last 
harrowing is made lengthwise of the 
rows. This leaves the field fairly level? 
at a time when the potatoes have all 
appeared above ground. 

I find it necessary to use a horse 
weeder two and frequently three times, 
in rapid succession, to kill the millions 
of starting weeds and to break up any 
light crust that may form before work 
with the horse hoe is begun. Follow- 
ing this cultivation, in a few days the 
horse hoe is equipped with hoes placed 
point forward and down, back out and 
at a slight angle, to draw earth away 
from the row, with frame of cultivator 
set close together. Attach the large 
hoe or shovel on rear center standard 
to fill up furrow left by hoe in drawing 
soil from plants. In this way the soil 
is completely turned and aerated along 
the row near and even among the roots, 
going deep enough to bury the hoe 
steels, if possible, and close enough to 
fairly shave the plant. Many of the 
lateral roots will be exposed and re- 
covered in this close cultivation. Some 
of them will be cut or broken off, as 
they will be in the one or two following 
cultivations, made with the hoes set as 
above and in the same manner, at in- 
tervals of from two to four days. The 
last one of these ciose cultivations is 
preceded by @ second application of ni- 
trate of soda or by dried blood at the 
rate of 100 to 150 pounds per acre, ap- 
plied as above. 

While criticism has been offered by 
the uninitiated to this close plant- 
moving, root-cutting cultivation during 
the season of early growth, I have found 
it is in no way detrimental to the 
growth of the plant nor after results at 
maturity. On the other hand, I have 
proved that it is beneficial by compara- 
tive tests made in the same field where 
shallow, stay-away-from-the-plant cul- 
ture was followed. The result is an 
earlier maturity. 

I believe that cutting the lateral roots 
when the plant is young tends to make 
the vertical roots more active, sending 
the bulk of the feeding rootlets down 
to moisture and closer proximity’ to the 
store of concentrated plant food, which 
we put in the bottom of the furrow 
when planting in the form of commer- 
cial fertilizer, and also near the soluble 
nitrogen furnished by the application of 
nitrate of soda, which, quickly dissolv- 
ing, soon works down into the lower 
soil. The exhaustion of plant vitality 
in forcing feeding rootlets over wide 
available food is thus mate- 
rially avoided. A heavy top formation 
is encouraged early in the season, the 
time when the growth should be made. 
This leaves all later energies to the 
more rapid development and maturity 
of tubers. Whether this method is based 
on theory or the natural law of general 
principles in plant growth, I know 
that it is successful when practically 
and carefully applied. 

The cultivations following these first 
workings are given at 


areas for 


close-to-the-row 


intervals of from three to five days, 
contingent upon weather conditions. I 
allow the cultivator to go as deep as 


possible, keeping farther from the plant 
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at each passage, until, just as they 
come in bloom, the rows are hilled or 
banked up with a single shovel, with 
large wings attached. I sometimes even 
use a one-horse plow for the work. I 
am never afraid to throw up the earth, 
so I do not cover them up, tops and all, 
The main value of this early potato 
culture, which is specifically directed to 
forcing and hastening merchantable 
maturity, aside from securing an in- 
crease in yield, is in the higher prices 
received for the crop by reason of its 
extra earliness, bringing the crop on 
the market when prices are high. 
While the amount of nitrate of soda 
applied may be profitably increased on 
ground deficient in readily available 
fertility, the grower is cautionedenever 
to apply nitrate of soda in any consid- 
erable quantity for at least a week be- 
fore the final hilling up, as this tends to 
prolong the growth of top and so delay 
the development and’ ripening of the 
tuber. The object is to fill the whole 
plant system with a surplus of nitrogen 
early in the season of succulent growth 
and to practically cut off the supply as 
the crop approaches the time of ma- 


turity, thus quickly securing a large 
size tuber that will ‘‘ripen” early. 
—_——_—~<.> 


A Handy Garden Implement, 


H. T. EASTMAN, ILLINOIS. 





One of the best tools to be used in 
the garden during a drouth is what we 
call a boat. It is a little boat, 3 feet 
Icng by 2 feet wide. Any man that can 
use a Saw and hatchet can make one 
in an hour and the whole cost should 
not exceed 30 cents. 

To make it, take two pieces of hard 
wood, 3 feet long, 1% inches thick by 
8 inches wide.- Slant up at one end, 
like a sled runner, and plank crosswise, 
with planks 1 inch thick and 2 feet 
long. Nail on two old plow handles. 
In the inside nail on a strong piece of 
hard wood, on the top, at the nose, 
to attach the clevis to and the thing 
is done. 

To use it, load it down with stone to 
suit the case. Toward the last culti- 
vation given, put the finishing touches 
on with the boat. Should there be some 
light rains, enough to form a crust on 
top, run the boat again. Any weeds 
that may have started will be entirely 
Gestroyed, and the earth will be so com- 
pacted that it will form a mulch on the 
top of the soil. It seems to make the 
moisture rise by capillary attraction. 

This little simple tool, I believe, is 
used only in southern Illinois, so far 
as I know. Let any man try it in time 
of a drouth and my word for it he will 
be pleased with it. In 1892 Oranges 
Judd visited us and he told me that 
he never saw the tool before. It can 
be run within 3 inches of the plants on 
each side and will not disturb the roots 
in the least. 
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Personal Work with Bees. 
J. HENRY ZEINER. 








As soon as the regular honey season is 
fairly begun, I put on the supers. The 
main spring flow here is from tupelo, 
gum and willow, about the middle of 
April, but swarming usually commences 
a week sooner. It is easily nrevented 
at this season by giving full entrances 
and shade, but in June an@ July when 
button bush and horse mint yield sur- 
plus honey, then the trouble begins 
with swarming and there seems to be 
no preventing it. 

I take all finished sections away af- 
ter each honey flow, pack them ready 
for shipment, and stamp my name and 
address on each first-class section. I 
started here nine years ago with eight 
colonies, increased the first year to 15, 


which produced 800 pounds sections of, 


honey the second year. It was a hard 
matter to find a market then for it. At 
present I have 230 colonies in four api- 
aries and last season’s honey crop was 
10,000 pound sections, and I have not 


been able to supply the demand. With 
the exception of hiving swarms at my 
out yards, I do all the work aione, be. 
sides a little gardening, raising poultry 
and keeping bachelor’s hall. 
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Fertilizing Sweet Potatoes. 








The sweet potato growers of Glou- 
cester county, N J, raise the crop main- 
ly on commercial fertilizers. The gen- 
eral practice is to use 1000 pounds per 
acre, though some apply more. Mr I, 
Hurff Weatherby, an extensive grower, 
uses 1500 pounds per acre when manure 
is not used. Of this, 1060 pounds per 
acre is broadcasted and the balance 
scattered in the drills and well mixed 
with the soil before ridging. 

Farm manure is used in part by some 
growers, but the old method of putting 
manure in the furrow and ridging over 
it has been abandoned, and manure ig 


now spread broadcast and fertilizer ap- 
plied in the drill. This is a great sny- 
ing of labor and the crop is just as 


good or even better, as the potatoes are 
not discolored. 

Although it is still customary to ap- 
ply along the drills, when fertilizers 
are used exclusively, yet fertilizers are 
being broadcasted more and more, 
Ridges are only 30 or 32 inches apart 
and in ridging up, the soil between the 
ridges is‘ almost entirely brought into 
the ridge, and consequently the broad- 
casted fertilizer is in the ridge also, but 
thoroughly mixed through it instead of 
being at the bottom. 

In Swedesboro the sweet potato crop 
is by far the most important grown, 
several thousand acres being devoted to 
the crop annually. Single fields of 20 or 
80 acres are not uncommon. The con- 
sumption of fertilizers is enormous, 
Fertilizers are factory mixtures and the 
favorite analysis is 2% nitrogen, 8% 
available phosphoric acid and 10% pot- 
ash, costing $28 to’ $30 per ton. 

Sweet potatoes are grown only 
year in a place, because of the liability 
of ground disease the second and suc- 
ceeding years. But some growers think 
this trouble can be corrected by a heavy 
dressing of muriate of potash or kainit 
in addition to the usual quantity of fer- 


one 


tilizer. Some trials of this method will 
be made the coming season. To be able 
to grow the crop on the same land 


would often be a great convenience. 
ee ee 

Asters for Earliest Blooms—For 
many years the aster was little consid- 
ered. But in the hands of hybridizers 
it has become one af the most beautiful 
ficwers. It formerly consisted of two 
types, the single and double, but of 
late years has been worked into many 
of the beautiful forms which we see in 
the chrysanthemum. Among the many 
new varieties one of the finest is Comet 
Crown. For the most pleasing effects 
and earliest blooms, start them in 2- 
inch pots early in April, in good soil. 
Shift as the roots fill the pots, until 
they fill 5-inch pots, which should be 
about the middle of June. They should 
be bedded without any check, in a deep, 
rich, sandy loam and fed freely all 
summer.—[Samuel A. Hamilton, Blair 
County, Pa. 





The Value of Good Queens—It is just 
as easy to rear queens from good stock 
as itis from poor. The difference in the 
price of a good queen for breeding ani 
a poor one is of little consequence, 
when the number of queens which she 
will produce is considered. As to the 
profit of a good queen over a poor one, 
there is no comparison. A poor queen 
may be kept for one or two seasons and 
her bees produce no surplus at all, 
whereas a good queen would by her 
bees produce a surplus. 





Strawberries Under Cloth—Growing 
strawberries under thin muslin, known 
as tobacco plant bed cloth, resulted in 
later blooming, targer berries, better 
pollenation and healthier plants. This 
practice adds 50 to 100% to the yield 
of berries. 
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My Orchard Power Sprayer, 


1OTHY COSTELLO, YATES COUNTY, N Y. 





first became interested in power 
braving apparatus for my orchards 
four or five years ago. At first I used 
nd pumps and got very successful re- 
sults on apples and pears ten or 12 
ears. IT now have a steam pump at- 
hed to a 1% horse power boiler with 
hand engine. I use a common low down 
smber wagon with bed pieces of oak, 
4x$ inches and 12 feet long. The tank 
i= in the forward end of the wagon and 
jids 100 gallons, but I think a larger 
ink would be better. The pump is bolt- 
i to cross piece behind the tank or 
t in front of the hind axle. The 
viler sts on the platform, suspended 
diately behind the axle, and is 

%t above the ground in the 


ou or 


The steam is kept up to about 100 


uinds when spraying apple or tall 
trees Fifty or even 40 pounds is 
ifti nt when working on = smaller 


The steam is conducted direct to 
pump and is very easily controlled, 
requires three men to handle the ap- 
ratus. Our labor costs us $1.25 per 
but we make no charge in this es- 
mat for our team. We usually put 
x tankfuls or 600 gallons per day. 





IMPERFECT FERTILIZATION 


The original cost of this ouffit was 


about $102, as follows: Boiler $60, pump 


25, tank $7, labor and extras in put- 


ting the rig together $19. I should have 


tated above that we use soft coal, 


Which is a very small item in the run- 
ning expenses. 


[ spray three times, usually using the 


ordinary bordeaux. The results have 
been very satisfactory and I would not 
ittempt to raise fruit without spray- 
ing. My power sprayer does the work 
thoroughly. I insist on having the 
pump taken apart after each spraying 


nd all the parts are thoroughly 
leaned. Now, after two seasons’ use, 
is apparently as good as when first 
up 
— 
Cultivation of Raspberries, 


Tf satisfactory results are expected, 


raspberries must be given as much care 


cultivation as a crop of corn. Asa 


rule the berry patch in which the soil 
is allowed to become hard and compact, 
£rown up with weeds and suckers, can- 
not be expected to yield satisfactory re- 
turns. It is an erorneous idea that be- 
cause some raspberries grow wild or in 


woods or in neglected fence corners, 


that they will do equally well unattend- 


in a garden patch or field. The 
‘ound should be broken as early as 


plow or cultivator 3 
Later cultivation 


‘implement of a similar 
40 pounds nitrate of 


a, 300 pounds dissolved rock and 100 


wo0d ashes may 





The Young Peach Orchard Discussed. 


who* has had experience, 


peaches for commercial purposes in this 


oll per acre? 
it best to plant in the fall or spring? 


should be put on 


OF PEACHES 
cultivated ?—[A 


I have seen as good peaches grown in 
Lurlington county 
varieties, good care of trees and 
, access to markets, 
should be profitable in that section. 
selecting varieties to plant, 


peach growing 


varieties named for the main crop, and 


planted 16 to 18 feet 


Spring planting is prefer- 
» year old from the bud 


and from 3 to 3% , Stocky and well 


always given me good 
>» young tree should be 
a straight stem and headed 
about 18 inches from the ground. 
reots should have the ends pruned off 


great care that no air spaces are left. 
The peach tree requires thorough cul- 





HORTICULTURE 


which, if not properly matured, will 
winterkill. Cultivation should continue 
throughout the life of the tree. Corn or 
any other cultivated crop may be 
planted the first year, keeping a proper 
distance from the trees. After the first 
year no crop should be grown. If trees 
are making a good, thrifty growth, no 
fertilizer will be needed until they come 
into bearing. If the trees need fertiliz- 
ing before this period, barnyard ma- 
nure or any nitrogenous fertilizer is 
good. Crimson clover or cowpeas are 
excellent, but judgment must be used, 
as too much nitrogen will cause too 
much growth of wood. After the trees 
come into bearing, potash and bone or 
Carolina rock should be freely used. All 
fertilizers should be broadcasted. Fruit 
must be thinned severely to get the 
best results. No work will pay better 
than this. Grow good fruit, pack hon- 
estly and peach growing will be profit- 
able anywhere in New Jersey. 





Peaches Imperfectly Fertilized. 





Imperfect fertilization of peaches 
often brings about a condition of the 
fruit which may be mistaken for the 
mysterious little peach disease. When 
a tree is affected with the latter, all the 
fruits on any given branch are affected 
and are fairly uniform in size, but in 
cases of imperfect fertilization, normal 
fruits and small fruits of various sizes 
may be found on the same. branch, 
Trees affected with little peach should 
be promptly removed. If the trouble 
is due to imperfect fertilization, the 
trees should not be destroyed. Another 
season they may bear normally. 

_ CX 


Summer Care of Small Fruits. 


FRANK AIKEN. 








The small fruits I grow are red and 
black raspberries, blackberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries and strawberries. 
The year’s care of all these except 
strawberries begins with taking out the 
dead wood in March. With raspberries 
and blackberries all the wood that 
fruited last summer is taken out with 
a sharp hook made of a large flat file 
and attached to a handle about 3 feet 
long. With this tool I cut off all dead 
canes and pull them out between the 
rows as I pass along. Then a week or 
two later I go over the same rows and 
cut back all the new wood that is to 
fruit this year. My raspberries are 
pinched in summer, so this growth is 
mostly lateral and is trimmed to about 
2 feet long. Plants set the year pre- 
vious are cut to about 1 foot. 

This leaves the dead wood and trim- 
mings in the middles, where afterward 
they are pulled to ends of rows with a 
one-horse rake, then piled and burned. 
This leaves the plantation ready for 
cultivation, which begins some time in 
May. I use a one-horse Planet Jr horse 
hoe, with a wide sweep for the back 
tooth. 

I cultivate every week or two until 
after berries are all picked. I usually 
hoe once- and about midsummer or later 
pull out tall weeds that often appear. 
Gooseberries and currants are gone over 
in the same way except that usually 
there is not much dead wood to remove 
and not so much trimming is necessary. 
I shorten some of the longest growth 
and thin old wood where too thick. The 
cultivation is the same as for raspber- 
ries and blackberries. 

The only insect enemy of these fruits 
is the currant worm, which will eat all 
leaves from currants and gooseberries 
if not prevented. These worms appear 
soon after the bushes are in full leaf. 
It is easily killed with paris green and 
water put on with a fine spray. I use 
weak bordeaux mixture and paris green. 
If I spray after fruit is half grown I 
use white hellebore and water instead 
of paris green. 
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It works like magic, if you state in 

writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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Let Us Send You 


about peed Pe 4-1 and Book nen that will save 
you « lot of work and make you @ jot of money—the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
——and the—— 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


By every Cnt, they are the best. More than o: 

© gear uarter —— 5° sold. Spokes united to ry 
hub. Can’t work loose. A set of our este wes 
make your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 86 Quincy, ills, 
















THIS MODERN SPR‘Y- 2 
NG OUTFIT | 


GE FOR S122: 


: HARDIE” 
BRASS PUMP 
The fog-like rey is 


\ delivered with such 
‘A force that it 
trates everyw 

jy and it works eocasy, 
Our book on spray- 
ing tells story. 
Send for i 


The HOOK-HARDIE co. 
65 Main St. Hudson, Mich. 





SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS kill 


GOOD’ $s" 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oll Soap No. 3 


and State Experimen. 
Stations. T isa rors eT ore asan Insectt- 
cide. 60-lb. Kean, $2.0, 100-1b. kegs, f barreh 


970 1b., 8c per lb; 


1, 425 1b. ulare. 
JAMES GOOD, Original nd for _— 
989-41 N. Front 5 Street, Pa 








h | ™ most 
Acme Powder Gun The ltest +4 


Acme of Potato Profit.” Potato Imple- 
ment Co., Box , Traverse City, 5 


DEATH TO BUGS 


worms and all kinds of vegetahia 
insect peste if you use 







ing dry poison to Potatoes, Tobacco, etc. Works 
under as well as over, dusts every part of every 
leaf. Uses less because it wastes none. If your 
dealer don't have it send his nane and 
$1.00; we'll deliver charges paid. 
Write for Catalogue and Booklet, “ The 





FOR SPRAYING 


 ? 'S “isa” 


fs the best insecticide known for potato bugs and 
all leaf eating insects, It kills quickly, and unlike 
Paris Green, there is absolutely no danger of burn- 


ing or scorching the leaves. It adheres to the 


foliage for a longtime, thus doing away with re- 
peated sprayings. It is highly recommended by 
“li the leading entomologists. Made only by the 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL 6O., 


75-77 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY—— 





Benton, Myers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Daniel Stewart Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Morrison Plummer Co., Chicago, Ill, 
Yahr & Lange Drug Co., oe wennee. Wis, Noyes Bros, & 
Satter, St. Paul, Minn. E. E. Bruce « . Omaha, Neb. 


. A. Hover & Co., Denver, Colo. errill Drug Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. Van Vleet Mesasetd Vt. Co., ptompnia, 
Tenn. L. V. Elder Co., Galveston, Texas. 1. L. Lyons 
& Co., New Orleans, La. Langley & oumenen A » Saa 
Francisco, Cal. Ask your druggist t for it 





BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO 


IDERas: 
MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 






216 West Water Bt., 
STRACUsE, B. Y. 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
st Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Frutt bok Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
‘ARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y¥.; Etc 











The Pump poe oat F SPRAY PUMPS 





0 Double-Acting, Lift, 
LER n Power, Tankan and d Spray 


AL PUMPS 
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_ SEPARATORS 


“We want you to know Tubular 
Cream Separators as they are. 


The low can, enclosed gears 
and ease of turning are shown in 
this illustration 
from life. Tubu- 
lars have neither 
oil cups, tubes, 
nor holes — they 
oil themselves. 

They have bowls 
without compli- 
cated inside paris 
} —they hold the 
world’s record 
4 for clean skimming, durability, 
\ capacity, easy turning and easy 
washing. They save half the 
work—greatly increase the 
amount and quality of but- 
ter—are wholly unlike all 
other separators. Catalog H-199 | 
will interest and benefit you. 
Write for it. 


The Sharples Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 





P. M. Sharples 
West Chester, Pa. 


~ Writefor onr free book - 
let, “Milk and Its Care.” Full line of 
Milk Dealer’s Supplies always on hand. 
Milk Cooler C: 
Cortland, New York, 


J 
and Ring-bone 

Once hard to cure—easy now. A 45- 
minute treatment does it. No other 
method so easy, quick and painless, 
No other method sure. 

Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
cures even the very worst cases—none 
too old or bad. Money back if it ever 
fails. Lots of information if you write. 
Book about Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, 
Splint, Bog Spavin and other horse 
troubles sent free. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

921 Union Stock Yards, - Ohfeago, Ill. 








$3 PACKAGE 










1330- $1 PACKAGE 
ey wi one eottanty ‘o 
post on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 


Sent peid 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Cu., 


Fourth Avenue, - < 


Has three times the se 
not mix water and 


Beats Them All 
because it gets 


” KADEXX CREAM SEPARATOR C 
14 Ka Dexx Bldg. ROCHESTER, &. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


ing power of other makes. 
Dees 1 milk. 


0, 
# 





LIVE STOCK 


Shed for Stock During Summer. 





The accompanying illustration shows 
a cheap shed to be used in lots during 
the very hot summer weather. It is 
constructed on runners, so that it can 














—= \- L 

CHEAP SUMMER SHADE. 
be moved from one lot to another with- 
out any trouble. The illustration is not 
correct in that the shed is floored. This 
of course can be done and in some cases 
may be desirable, but ordinary earth is 
the best bottom for anything of this 
kind, 

The shed is 6 feet high at the inclosed 
end and 7 feet at the door end. It was 
made of ordinary boards, The runners 
are 2x6’s, the cross pieces 2x4’s, and the 





uprights 2x4’s. The roof is ordinary 
1-foot boards, with battens, and the 
rear the same. The shed should be 


placed so that the rear points toward 

the south. This furnishes much relief 

to animals during the heat of the day. 
— ee 


Summer Feed for Dairy Cows. 
PROF D. W. MAY, KENTUCKY EXPER STA. 





Keeping a comparatively large num- 
ber of milch cows on a small area of 
land is the problem at the Kentucky 
experiment station for the coming sum- 
mer. Owing to the high price of land 
in our blue grass region, dairymen must 
adopt some system of intensive farm- 
ing. Our blue grass pastures must be 
supplemented with crops containing 
large amounts of green forage. The 
ccming summer we will have about 30 
cows in our dairy. vor pasture pur- 
poses we have about 60 acres. 


To supplement the pasture we have 
in reserve, first, a tank filled with corn 
silage from last summer’s crop; in ad- 
dition we have set aside a field for 
growing certain fodder crops to be used 
for soiling purposes. This field will be 
planted to the following crops: Peas, 
thousand-headed kale, rape, pearl mil- 
let, sorghum (two varieties), swedes 
and mangels. Two plots of this field 
are planted to the ordinary running 
garden pea. The variety selected is the 
old-fashioned black-eyed pea. In June 
this crop will be in @undition to feed. 
After it is removed, half the ground 
will be planted to cowpeas and the other 
half to swedes. 

The writer desires to test the practt- 
cability of growing two crops of peas 
on the same land in one season, The 
yields will be carefully noted; and in 
addition the endeavor will be made t9 
determine the influence of these two 
crops upon the fertility of the soil. In 
some sections of this state we have 
trouble in getting a stand of clover in 
certain soils. Black-eyed peas will 
grow on soil that will not grow clover; 
and by growing two crops of peas it is 
believed that the ground will be put in 
such condition that a stand of clover 
may be readily obtained. Cowpeas in 
this section should not be planted be- 
fore June 1. I have obtained seed from 
the New Era cowpea planted July 7 on 
wheat stubble. 

Mangels have been drilled upon one 
plot. Rape has already been found to 
do well in the blue grass region; but it 
should be sown very early, say about 
April 1, and not late, as it is practiced 
in the north. Sown in this manner it 
will make splendid forage from June 1 
until freezing weather. Thousand- 
beaded kale is a crop that is compara- 
tively new with us. I saw a great deal 
of it growing in England last season, 
where it is preferred to rape on account 
ef the much larger yields. Seed have 
been procured from England and have 


AND DAIRY 


been planted upon the station farm and 
portions sent to progressive farmers in 
Gifferent sections of our state. It is 
sown like rape, in drills about 30 to 36 
inches apart, and cultivated once or 
twice. It makes a better growth than 
when sown broadcast and is less tram- 
pled by pigs when pastured. 

Pearl millet has done well with us on 
experimental plots. It was cut twice 
a year and produced at the rate of 40 
tons of green fodder and’ over 16 tons 
of dry fodder per acre. It is planted in 
Grills 3 feet apart. We will test it this 
year in large amounts and as a soiling 
crop for cows. Sorghum is a well-es- 
tablished forage crop for cows in the 
south. Two varieties will be tried on 
the station farm this season. They are 
Early Orange and Red Top. The work 
here outlined will be carried out for the 
purpose of increasing the utility of our 
blue grass soils in dairy production; 
and will form a part of a bulletin to be 
issued later uyvon dairying ‘and which 
will be a revised edition of our bulletin 
106 upon the subject. 





Dipping Hogs and Cattle. 





Within the last few years it has been 
demonstrated conclusively that it pays 
to dip hogs once or twice a year. They 
are very frequently infected with lice 
and sometimes with skin diseases, so 
that while death does not result, the 
animals are rendered unthrifty and 
unprofitable. It is a very easy matter 
to arrange a tank with an approach. 
The hogs can be driven in at one end 
and compelled to swim through the 
solution. It is remarkable how much 
benefit is derived from this operation. 
It is especially important with sows 
having young pigs. If the sow herself 
is mangy or is unthrifty in any way, 
because of parasites, the young pigs are 
affected in the same way. Very fre- 
quently a promising litter does not 
seem to grow and thrive well. If the 
sow and pigs are dipped the trouble 
soon disappears and they develop rap- 
idly. The operation is especially im- 
portant where large numbers of hogs 
are kept on one ranch, but it frequently 
is of equal importance where only a few 
are raised each year. When farmers 
become used to doing the work, the 
task is not at all a difficult one. 

DIPPING CATTLE, 

In common with other’ stockmen, 
raisers of cattle, particularly on the 
range, find that dipping is necessary 
for best results. The quarantine regu- 
lations between north and south re- 
quire that cattle brought from the 
south be dipped before being turned to 
pasture in northern states. Along the 
quarantine line are a large number of 
dipping stations where the work is 
supervised by government experts. On 
a number of stock farms, however, in- 
dividual plants are erected. It costs 
considerable more to prepare a cattle 
dipping station than one for sheep or 
hogs, but as there is a lot more money 
invested in cattle, and the results from 
dipping are as beneficial as for the 
small stock, the operation should not 
be neglected. 

It often happens that in a stock com- 
munity a dipping station can be erect- 
ed by a large number of farmers and 
the exvense greatly reduced. As with 
sheep and hogs, it is probably more 
satisfactory to buy the prepared dips, 
as they are cheaper in the end, are 
more effective, and are more generally 
used than the homemade preparations. 
Howver, there is no objection to using 
the homemade preparations, provided 
they are carefully prepared, so as not 
to be injurious. The solution should be 
heated to 105 to 120 degrees, and the 
animals driven through. The heads of 
the animals must be forced under the 
water at least once, so that the base 
of the horns and the forehead be thor- 
cughly treated. Animals are frequently 
lousy when they come out of winter, 
and are also sometimes infected with 
the scab mite. Both these troubles ar» 
eradicated by dipping. 


Best Way to Fatten Sheep. 





Yirst prize article in our recent offer for hest 
methods of fattening sheep and lamlbs. hk. s, 
McIntire, Oxford County, Me. Other articley 
to be printe: later. 

In preparing to fatten sheep and 
lambs, 1 prefer strong, thrifty, mature 


stock, then should separate lambs 
from sheep. Any bucks or weaklings 
should be put in separate pens. They 


need dry, comfortable quarters and not 
too many in a flock: if crowded, the 
stronger ones are sure to rob the weak 
or timid. 

No place can be provided where hay 
can be fed to better advantage, and 
with less waste, than on clean snow, 
and no more healthy flocks can be 
found, than where they have shelter 
provided from storms, and run out at 
will. In feeding to fatten, I use good 
hay, with an occasional feed of rough 
hay or straw. Feed with regularity, 
and all that will be eaten up cleanly, 
but do not overfeed. In feeding all 
poor hay, the grain ration about bai- 
ances the poor hay, and the flock makes 
practically no gain. 

Lambs will readily learn to eat oats, 
meal and shorts when taken away from 
the sheep. But care must be used, as 
sometimes a few will stand back and 
not touch the grain. I have often 
found it necessary to gently push them 
up to the feed racks, and in exceptiona] 
cases have been obliged to put grain 
in the mouths of obstinate lambs, but 
have never failed to have all eating in 
a few days. 

MOST SATISFACTORY RATION, 

The best feed for lambs, at first, is a 
mixture of oats, meal and shorts, with 
perhaps a little linseed meal. When 
they get to feeding well, gradually work 
in corn, until they are taking all the 
solid feed they will stand. Good, hardy, 
strong sheep will tuke a clear corn ra- 
tion, beginning lightly and Increasing. 
Keep in view the matter of not over- 
feeding, which is liable to cause scour- 
ing or getting ‘“‘off their feed.” 

Old, thin sheep should be fed in 
about the same way as lambs, but 15 
years or more in the sheep business 
convinces me that feeding poor stock is 
a doubtful experiment at best. The 
reason for their poor condition is usu- 
ally disease, and in such cases the mort 
careful fee“‘ng is generally useless. 


Care should be taken to guard 
against ticks, lice, etc, as sheep or 
lambs will not do well when covered 


with vermin. I have usually found no 
difficulty in getting rid of such trou- 
bles by carefully dusting insect powder 
into the wool once or twice. Give good 
air, plenty of pure water, salt as re- 
quired, an occasional feed of roots. 


—_ 


Beekeeping as a Side Issue—The 
keeping of bees is destined to great in- 
crease in the number of colonies, and 
improvement in the modes of keeping 
them. Retail grocers situated in sub- 
urban districts are keeping a few col- 
onies and selling the product to their 
local trade. I have watched this prog- 
ress in the bee industry and have sold 
many beekeeping outfits to retafi gro- 
cers so situated. The aavantages of the 
bee business from a standpoint of econ- 
omy, in contrast to other outside in- 
dustries, is that bees do not, if prop- 
erly handled, have to be fed like poul- 
try and other live stock. Spring stim- 
ulation of bees is effective and profit- 
eble and the outlay small, but in other 
live stock the feeding is compulsory or 
death follows.—[R. B. Chipman. 


Cottonseed Meal must be fed with 
great caution to pigs: in fact, most 
feeders insist that it should never form 
part of the swine ration. In some Ala- 
bama tests shotes averaging 143 pounds 
were not hurt by eating 4 pound of cet- 
tonseed meal daily per 1 ) pounds live 
weight for 31 days. It seems that the 
younger the pig, the more susceptible 
he is to cottonseed meal poisoning. 
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Rape for Poultry. 


L. KE. HUDSON, NEW YORK. 

When properly cared, for, fowls will 
do as well if not better in yards than 
svhen allowed the freedom of the prem- 
ises. This care includes plenty of green 
fcod every day. Lawn clippings do 
very nicely also clover, lettuce and 
weeds. IT have tried them all and found 
that Essex rape is the best relished by 
the fowls and is as easily raised as any 
ether green food. 

ij sow it broadcast in the rich soil 
near my poultry house, and when I lez 


hour just before 
evenings they fill 
rape in preference 


ny fowls out for an 
sundown on summer 


themselves with the 


to anything grown in my _ garden. 
When I wish to feed in yard I cut rape 
with a seythe and leave the roots to 
grow new leaves again, which it will 
soon do, if not cut too short. The ap- 
parent relish with which a pen of fowls 
vill eat an armful of rape on a hot 
summer day will repay you for mak- 
jing the experiment, to say nothing of 
the better condition and health of your 
LOW ie — ao 
Preservation of Hen Manure. 

fen dung as ordinarily stored loses 
‘ irge part of its nitrogen. Because 
of the small number of hens kept by 
piost farmers, little attention has been 





A PAIR OF HIGH SCORING PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


of 95% 


A score 


noints Wu.s 


the veteran judge and breeder, I. K. Felch. They were bred and owned by 
Cc. E. Hodgkins of Hampshire county, Mass, who has been very successful 
in poultry keeping. 
gZiven to means of preventing these will not press together so hard. Since 
losses. The Maine experiment station I have been feeding very fine ground 
has made a careful study of the effects bone meal to my hens in their soft feed 
of chemicals upon the loss of nitrogen, I have not been troubled with thin- 
and has ched some definite conclu-  gshelled eggs. 
sions. a 
By itself, hen dung is a one-sided ni- Care of Goslings. 
trogenous fertilizer. As usually man- 
cged, one-half or more is lost. There- JOHN PETERS, INDIANA. 
fore as ordinarily used it does not carry 
S0 great an excess of nitrogen. It is I keep the goslings in the shade as 
uch more economically used in con- much as possible until they are a week 
nection with manures carrying phos- old. They cannot stand much sunshine 
phorie acid and potash. A mixture of 30 if it is real hot. I feed them on corn 


pounds hen 
dust or dry 


manure, ten 
loam, 


pounds saw- 
16 pounds acid phos- 





phate and eight pounds kainit, used at 
the rate of two tons per acre, would 
furnish 50 pounds nitrogen, 185 pounds 
}hosphoric acid and 80 pounds potash, 
Full details of the experiments are giv- 
€n in bulletin 98, which is sent upon ap- 
Plication 
-_ — 

Another New York Poultry Show 
will be held at Herald Square exhibi- 
tien hall November 28-December 3, 1904, 


under the auspices of the association of 
poultry and pet stock breeders of great- 
er New York and vicinity. This is a 
newly formed organization, of which 
aul Kyle of Flushing, N Y, is presi- 
dent, and C. E. Gauss of Flushing sec- 
retary. 


given each of these 


Thin shelled Eggs. 
S. H. WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS. 

I have heard of more thin-shelled eggs 
the past winter than ever before. It is 
owing to the hens being shut up so long 
and not having access to the bare 
ground. This caused many of the eggs 
accidentally to be broken and hens al- 
ways eat the broken thus many 
flocks get into the habit of egg eating. 

I had one house of Rhode Island Reds 
that ate their eggs badly. I watched 
them one day and found the four ring- 
leaders and cut off the ends of their 
bills so they bled a little, then shut 
them in a small coop and the next day 
put some eggs in the coop to test them, 
They either could not break the shells 
with their blunt bills or they were too 
sore to try it. I had no further trouble 
with them. 

I bought five sittings of eggs and the 
shells were so thin the sitting hens 
broke many of them and besmeared the 
others, so I did not get many chickens, 
although I washed the eggs as soon as 
I saw they needed it. One never gets so 
good a hatch where some of the eggs 
have been broken, for it fills the pores 
of the eggs and shuts out the air. Some 
advise making the nest hollow, but 
if the egg shells are not firm it is much 
better to make it very flat, for the eggs 


ones, 


White Plymouth Rocks by 








meal dampened with water or milk, 
with a pinch of salt once a day. They 
need young grass at all times and seem 
to relish it more than any other food. 
My coops are 8 feet long and 3 feet 
wide, with partition in the middle. The 
back and sides are tight, while the 
front is lathed, giving them plenty of 
air. A coop of this size is large enough 
for 12 goslings. 

Geese running to a lake or pond can 
be plucked every six weeks, while it 
takes eight weeks if they run only to 
a trough. I have better results from 
the smaller breeds. They are stronger 
and the eggs hatch better. From 47 
eges I raised 39 goslings of the small 
breed, and from 30 eggs of the large 
breeds I raised only 16, all having about 
the same care. 


POULTRY 
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PREPARED 


For HOMEFACTORYORFARM 
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The National 
Cream Separator 


Meets 
Every Demand 
BECAUSE 


i It skims to a trace. 
It has fine mechan- 
ism. 
It produces uniform 
cream. 
It is easy to wash 
= (Bowl Parts). 
It will produce 
more butter from 
a specific quan- 
tity of milk. 
It is easy to turn. 


Send for book- 
let No. 82 
Write to-day. 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE ©@., 
Newark, N. J. 


General Western Agents: Destvalte te agents 
Hastings Industrial Co. , ed in 
79 Dearborn St., Chicago., Ill. Unoecupiod Tereitery 





Cows will give 15 to 20 per 
cent more milk if protected 
from the torture of flies with 


MONEY! 


CHILD'S SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 


Kills flies and all insects; protects horses as well 
as cows. Perfectly harmless to man and beast 
Rapidly applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 
80 to 50 cows sprayed in afew minutes. A true 
antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
pens in a perfectly sanitary condition. 

Ask dealer for Child's 80-BOS-SO or send §1 (special 
price) for 1-gal can and Sprayer complete by express. 
CHAS. H. CHILDS &CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

26 LaFayette Street, Utica, N.Y. 





‘(ERE peeerenst = SEES 
New York State Veterinary College 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to residents of New York State. 
Extended announcement. Address, 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. S., Director. 





The Su 
Cream actor ! 


Get all the Cream. A complete 
separation made in 60 to 90 minutes— 
= and sure results—less trouble and 

expense—does not mix water with milk 
Absolutely guaranteed or your money 
back. Write today for full particulars. 

Superior Fence Machine Co. 
rand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


This is the Limit 


A Hot Water. Self- Poguiotng. ie ~ 
Incubator $4.50. $3.00 

Brooders. Alion30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Noagents. You pay no middiemen's 
See catalogue for “100% Hatches.” Write 


13, Springfield, Ohio 


7$A9.75 CREAM 
t| #3 sepanatoR 


AT $43.7 nigh- 


est grade CREAM SEPARATOR 
made, the strongest, simplest, 
lightest running, closest skim- 
mer, MOST ECONOMICAL and 
most thorough hand cream 
separator made. For large 
illustrations and complete de 
scriptions, for our special 


30 DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL PROPOSITION 
and the most astonishing offer 
pa mote on any CRE 

ATOR, WRIT Py FoR 
SPECIAL CREAM SEPARATOR 
ALOGUE. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., 


Chicago, lil. 


THElof BEE CULTURE. 


A we penty qeme bees. 466 pages and ee. 
very oy = the suber | fully 
tea oe a, Price @1.20, Circulars and —— 
copy of our semi-monthly magazine, Gleanings 
ee Culture, free if you mention this paper. 








profits. 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY., Box 


























in 
CG THE A. |, ROOT COMPANY, Medina, 0. 


| WIRE-$1.40 Per 100 Lbs. 


Smooth galvanized wire, put up 100 
lbs. to a bale, lengths running up to 
250ft. No. 14 guage, per 100 lbs. 61.40. 
Write for prices on other goages. 
Fence staples, per 100 Ibs. , 62.00. 
nails, mixedin a keg, pe r 1001 
Barbed wire, per 100 Ibs., 62.35. ‘oultry 
netting, etee! fence, etc. ,atlow prices. 








Ask for © talogue Ne. 5 
on merchandise of all Site from 


Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ sales 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING OO. , West 85th 4 Iron Sts. Chieage 


ais, "MEND-A-RIP" 















Ws Save res Patos or Irecu 
Mant Times a Yuas. A Perfect 
Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter combined 
To Show it Means a Sale. Agenw 


more machines tehim. Write for terms to agents. 
J.A. Foote Foundry Co., Fredericktown, @ 


For Snecific Opthalmia, 
No More Blind Horses Manon Blindness cad other 
sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City,lowa,have sure cure 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
§2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan05 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1905, 
Feb05 to February 1, 1905, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINU ANCES Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued’ for another year after your 
subseription has expired, you should then notify us 
to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS~—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to s0- 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 
ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 

line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
ete, on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that de- 
vartment. 
’ OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agrieculturist we positively guarantee, 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any ‘loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must_ prove 
that in writing to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your adv in the oid reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made bv postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than %, one-cent stamps preferr 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK 


60 
52 Wafayette Place Marquette Building 
CRANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK, MAY 21, 1904 











The success of the farmers’ vege- 
table, fruit and strawberry union of 
Florida should stimulate other produc- 
ers to co-operate in the handling and 
marketing of other products. In this 
organization the principle of co-opera- 
tion is applied in its fullest sense. On 
strawberries alone this season, $2000 
was saved the producers. The Officers 
believe in the distribution of profits 
through the products themselves and 
not as dividends- from the company. 
This is the true spirit of co-operation 
and should be encouraged in many other 
sections. 





It is announced that the De Beers 
company, which handles 93% of the 
world’s diamond output, has shoved up 
prices 5%, making the advance in 15 
months reach 30 to 35%. The diamond 
monopoly is perhaps the closest and 
most perfect combine in the world. As 
it controls a product, however, that is 
essentially a luxury, public sentiment 
is not wrought up against the mach- 
inations of this combine as is the case 
with live stock, breadstuffs, clothing, oil 
or other absolute necessities of life. 
Nevertheless, as far as principle is con- 
cerned, the diamond trust is as bad as 


the rest of them. 
Siam 


Managers of state and local fairs can 
do nothing better than provide build- 
ings and other suitable quarters which 
should be set aside exclusively for wo- 
men and children. At the New York 
state fair last fall in the woman’s build- 
ing was a well-equipped room in which 
women could rest or leave very young 
children in the care of competent at- 
tendants for a short time. Many cribs 
were furnished and at all times during 
the fair they were constantly occupied. 
In another part of the same building 
was a thoroughly equipped hospital in 
charge of a resident physician and two 





EDITORIAL 


trained nurses. During the week of the 
fair 43 individuals were attended in this 
ward. Such provisions are worthy of 
more than passing notice and boards of 
managers would do well to carefully 
follow the plan inaugurated and so suc- 
cesstully carried out in the Empire 
state. 


jiLitadiaandiinicnlliaieitasin 

Crop conditions have improved some- 
what during the past week, but not as 
rapidly as is desirable. The ground 
warms up slowly and in some localities 
cold rains have fallen. On the whole 
vegetation is making a good start. 
Grass and the leaves of most forest 
trees have developed with wonderful 
rapidity. Apple trees are blossoming 
very heavily and more generally than 
for a number of years. Other fruits ex- 
cept peaches show a fair amount of 
bloom, so that a good crop may be ex- 
pected from orchard and berry patch. 
Corn planting late and spring grains 
not in the best of condition. With good 
weather from now on, the lateness will 
soon be counteracted. 





eo 
During the busy season it is not pos- 
sible for farmers to think much of look- 
ing for homes in new countries where 
they can get hold of*larger tracts of 
cheap land and better their conditions. 
However, as soon as the crops are in 
and there is a little leisure between cul- 
tivation and harvest, the man living on 
a rented farm, or the farmer with 2 
large family and a small tract of land 
should plan a trip into some new sec- 
tion. There is still a great deal of good 
cheap land on the market. It can be 
had in northern Michigan, central and 
northern Wisconsin, central and north- 
ern Minnesota, Canadian northwest, the 
Dakotas, Montana and fdaho, the Pa- 
cific coast states, including extreme 
southern California, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Louisiana, and 
even in the older states like Virginia 
and farther south. True, it will take a 
little time and some money, but har- 
vest excursions are run to most of these 
new sections by the various railroads, 
and the farmer ought to take a little 
recreation at this season of the year. It 
may mean a great deal to him. 
eo 
The bill to create two new states out 
of Oklahoma, Indian Territory, New 
Mexico and Arizona passed the house 
of representatives, but failed in the sen- 
ate. The bill will be reintroduced at 
the beginning of the next congress, 
Undoubtedly Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory combined are wealthy enough 
and have sufficient population to make 
a_ state. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the other two should be ad- 
mitted just yet. In some of the weste 
ern states, Nevada, for example, the 
population is to-day actually less than 
when the territories were made states. 
It would seem only good statesmanship 
to insist that these applicants for state- 
hood should have sufficient population 
to warrant the representation they 
would have in congress, along with 
older populous states. 
incisor 





The bureau of statistics shows the 
average annual expenditures of the 
leading countries in proportion to 
population. The United States stands 
at the head of the list for economy, due 
in part no doubt to its comparative free- 
dom from army tax burdens. England’s 
disbursements reached $897,790,000, or 
$21 per capita. France, Austria and 
Belgium were above $14 per capita. The 
United States spends $640,323,000 per 
annum, or $7.97 per capita. Russia, with 
141,000,000 people, spends as much in 
ratio to her population. 


> 


The traitor to his country in civic 
affairs may do vastly more harm than 
the traitor who betrays his country in 
time of war. Our story of the crime 
for which Burton stands convicted 
shows that this result is the logical 
outcome of his previous career. That 
such men occupy high places in county, 
city, state and nation is due to the 








A New Kind of Story 


An address by The Editor upon a 
subject of vital interest will begin in 
American Agriculturist next week, 
= will be completed in two num- 
ers. 


“Seedtime and harvest shall not fail.” 
But now that spring’s work is well in 
hand, our readers will perhaps enjoy an 
hour with The Editor upon some of the 
newer discoveries and latest applica- 
tions of a that make life 
more worth the living. 

This discussion will be the substance 
of an address recently delivered by The 
Editor before one of the most represent- 
ative and influential organizations of 
ministers in the United States. It will 
take the place of our usual story. We 
shall await with eagerness to see how 
much of this article will interest our 
readers. 

Some friends who do not know the 
intelligence and keenness of the farmer 
and his family, advise us that the forth- 
coming ‘‘story”’ is ‘‘beyond” our readers. 
We do not think so. We believe our 
readers have minds and hearts and souls 
that will appreciate something outside 
of the usual run of practical farmin 
market and crop reports, household 
helps and fascinating stories that make 
American Agriculturist so interesting. 
There’s a lot in life besides the almighty 
dollar! 











brazenly organized corruption by which 
they so often escape punishment. Their 
example has had a fearful influence 
upon the whole body politic. It has 
weakened the conscience of both voters 
and officials, debauched civic morals 
and undermined patriotism. Burton’s 
conviction and Folk’s successful cam- 
paign against the boodlers, come as 
tonics that must profoundly promote 
political integrity and faithfulness in 
the individual voter, as, well as in the 
public official. 
a 

In vetoing the appropriation of $75,000 
for the Ohio college of agriculture, Gov 
Herrick shows himself either densely 
ignorant of the great importance of 
the agricultural interests of his state 
or deliberately arrays himself against 
the farmers. His action was taken 
within half an hour of the expiration 
of the ten days’ limit whereby the gen- 
eral appropriation bills would have be- 
come laws without his signature. This 
left no opportunity for protest or hear- 
ing. This measure had the universal 
support of the farmers of the state 
as voiced in the petitions and com- 
mittees from the grange and other 
agricultural organizations. Ohio has 
long been among the leaders in 
agricultural education, but is now 
handicapped by lack of adequate build- 
ings, stock and land for the college 
farm. The veto is a distinct setback. 

Dr Wiley, chief of the bureau of 
chemistry in the department of agri- 
culture, is the right man in the right 
place. When he appeared before the 
senate agricultural committee during 
the recent session of congress to plead 
for an extra $50,000 for his department, 
a member of the committee asked him 
what he considered a “scientific agri- 
culturist.” ‘My definition of a scien- 
tific agriculturist,” replied Dr Wiley, 
“is a man who can make two dollars 
grow On an appropriation bill where 
only one grew before.’”’ His ‘wit won 
the hearts of the committee, and he 
got his appropriation. 








Plan to exhibit at your county fair 
this fall. Make up your mind to raise 
something during the summer which 
will be a credit to you and the fair. 
Someone will carry away honors for 
the best grains, vegetables, fruit or 
stock. Why should it not be you? 
Even if you fail to have the best, you 
are working in the right direction and 
are in the right kind of society. 





- — 
Bad weather frequently prevents a 
trip to town to purchase merchandise. 
The elements are never so severe, how- 
ever, but a letter to our advertisers will 
bring you the best of treatment. Our 


guarantee of their good faith may be 
found on this page. 


“cept in the Red River valley. 


Commercial Agriculture. 
Cotton Outlook Very Favorable. 


The new cotton crop is starting in an 
auspicious manner. Save in the far 
southwest the season opened a trifle 
late, owing to prolonged cold weather, 
This retarded planting in many dis- 
tricts. Before May opened, complaints 
came from some sections telling of 
small stands. The advent of May, how- 
ever, brought good rains over many 
portions of the south and heavy inun- 
dation in sections of Texas. The piant 
responded promptly to the stimulating 
influence of moisture. In the southeast- 
ern portion of the cotton belt there has 
been complaint of dry weather. In 
some parts of Alabama it is said that 
the spring has proved the driest in 
many years. 

Generally indications point to a full 
cotton acreage this year, if not an in- 
crease. Throughout the leading states 
in the cotton belt, fertilizers were pur- 
chased in heavier quantities the past 
few months than ever before. This in 
itself would indicate either a larger 
acreage, or else a determination on the 
part of farmers to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of their land, which should 
have the same effect on the yield as an 
augmented acreage. The old cry of 
shortage of labor has been noted again 





this year. Doubtless this factor has 
militated against too liberal cotton 
planting. In parts of the southeast, 


much cotton has been replanted owing 
to poor stands, and from Georgia some 
reports are noted of poor germination 
and stands not first-class. 

The cotton market continues at a 
very high level. Prices for middling 
upland at New York hover a little under 
14 cents. This is the highest price 
for May noted ‘since 1875. Exports for 
the season beginning September 1, 1903, 
show a decrease of around 700,000 bales, 
while in midwinter exports ran several 
hundred thousand bales in excess of 
the preceding season. Port receipts for 
the season to date are nearly 475,000 
bales less than for the same period in 
1902 and 1903. 


Crop Prospects Uneven. 


Sufficient growing weather has now 
been experienced throughout the agri- 
cultural districts of the great central 
valleys to enable observers to form a 
reasonably accurate judgment of pres- 
ent crop promise. The season this year 
was so late that the data gathered on 
April 1 had less than the usual] value, 
because spring growth had not begun 
in any section of the country. 

Present advices show that the condi- 
tion of winter wheat is even less prom- 
ising than was forecasted by the re- 
turns of a month ago. Growing weath- 
er has revealed permanent damage that 
was not suspected earlier and the situ- 
ation, especially in the Ohio valley, is 
worse than for many years. In Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska, the crop 
has just about held its own during 
April, but in Oklahoma there has been 
further and very serious decline. A 
very considerable percentage of the 
acreage in the Ohio valley has been 
plowed up or abandoned, but as this 
crop substitution still continues, it is 
too early to present any definite figures 
of area. It is apparent, however, that 
the total acreage this year which will 
stand for harvest will be materially 
smaller than was harvested last season. 
On the Pacific coast the weather condi- 
tions have continued extremely favora- 
ble and the crop is in good promise in 
California and in very high promise in 
Oregon and Washington. 

Rapid progress has been made in 
seeding of spring wheat everywhere ex- 
In this 
important district seeding is very late, 
and recent advices are unfavorable to 
its further prosecution, on account of 
additional rainfall. Outside of this sec- 
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fion there has been some increase in 
the acreage in the northwest, but the 


rease here is likely to fully offset it, 


{ef 

ee that it is doubtful if the spring 

wheat acreage as a whole will be any 

lurger, if quite as large as last year. 
Oats seeding is completed except in 

t xtreme north, and soil conditions 

were so generally favorable that the 


od was probably better than usual. 
1creage seeded is larger than last 
year and the few days of warm weather 
the close of April have resulted in 
r the crop a favorable start. 


Plowing for corn has made reasonable 
progress during the past week through- 
ou: the greater part of the belt, and 


ork in this particular is very lit- 
ind the normal season. Planting 
gun as far north as southern II- 
ind central Missouri and if 
ther eonditions continue favorable 


5 he vigorously prosecuted during the 
pext ten days, 

iit bloom has been better than an- 
ti-ipated throughout the southern belt 
ot tl western valleys, apples making 
b tt than an average showing, and 
} s in Kentucky, Missouri and the 

s to the southward making a de- 
p {iy better showing than had been 
€X} ed. It is a little early yet to de- 


the possibilities in the north- 
belt, but Michigan advices indicate 


uds were badly killed and bloom 

k y to be very light. Sunshine and 
during the past week have ma- 

‘ mproved the appearance of 


re es, and spring pasture is coming 
rd ipidly. 
ao - - 


Germany Will Buy Good Horses. 


important buyer of 
ountries, Germany ex- 
Its imports consider- 
xceed 100,000 head, made up of 
‘st class of draft, carriage and 

ilimals, reaching an outlay each 
f $20,000,000 and upward. In the 


\ ugh il 
es in other 


ts very few. 


nonths ending January 31, 1904, 
xported but 175 horses to Ger- 


, and the fiscal year ending June 

3, 147. The accompanying table 
shows Germany's purchases of foreign 
together with values. Inquiry 


yy one of the United States con- 
2s out the fact that the chief 
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Early Forecast of Cranberry Prospects. 





It is still too early to give a compre- 
hensive report on the cranberry out- 
look. The middle of May found nearly 
all bogs in Massachusetts flooded. Ad- 
vices from leading districts of that state 
were generally favorable. Barnstable 
county farmers say vines appear thrifty 
and some are well budded. 

In New Jersey, growers began draw- 
ing off water from the bogs only a week 
or so ago. It is claimed that those 
bogs which were not well covered by 
water last year were damaged greatly 
by the extreme cold of the past winter. 
Ocean and Burlington county farmers 
claim no new bogs of consequence will 
come into bearing this year. Camden 
county looks for an increased produc- 
tion, later conditions being favorable. 
Few sections report any 1903 berries 
available for market. 


——-—-<—_ —__—- 


Increase in Flaxseed Acreage. 





Within the past six years the acreage 
devoted to flaxseed in the United States 
has doubled. In 1898, only 1,553,000 acres 
were given over to this crop, whereas 
last year over 3,000,000 acres were put 
in, Exports have recorded a substantial 
increase during that period, the outgo 
for 1902 and 1903 showing an increase of 
about 1,300,000 bushels over 1899 and 
1900. The present fiscal year, however, 
is witnessing a more restricted foreign 
‘rade in flaxseed. Prices at present are 
on about the same plane as a year ago. 
Compared with May, 1900, 1901 and 1902, 
however, the range is 60 to 70 cents 
lower. In May, 1899, prices were 5 to 
10 cents higher than at present. 

It is an interesting fact that in all 
save one year out of the past six sea- 
sons, May prices for flaxseed have ruled 
considerably higher than quotations of 
the preceding September. The one ex- 
ception was in 1908, when the May 
range was about 30 cents per bushel be- 
low September. The 1902 crop, it might 
be mentioned, was the largest on rece 
ord. The following table shows yield, 
stocks, movement and cash prices for 
flaxseed at Chicago for comparative 


years: 





A Poor Prospect for Winter Wheat. 
—— Corn 


The wheat report for April 1 indicat- 
ed a very low promise, but it was then 
suggested that the season was so late 
that the conditional figures which were 
presented must be accepted with some 
reserve, as there had been no opportu- 
nity for spring growth. The returns of 
our correspondents this month show 
that the low figures of a month ago 
must be still further discounted since 
sufficient growing weather has been ex- 
perienced to furnish opportunity for 
definite judgment, based upon examina- 
tion of plant growth and vitality. 

The average condition for the whole 
crop is reported at 74.5, against 80.1-on 


Potas 


in order to develop into a crop. 


other crops]. 


mation about soil culture, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
98 Nassau Street 
New York 





must have a sufficient supply of 


No amount of Phosphoric Acid or 
Nitrogen can compensate for a lack of 
Potash in fertilizers [for grain and all 


We shall be glad to send free to any farmer 
our little book which contains valuable infor- 








April 1 and 93.9 last year. With the 





single exception of 1899, when the con- 
dition was 72.6, the present is the low- 
est May 1 average reported since the 
establishment American Agriculturist 
crop reporting bureau in 1894. In 1899, 
the May condition was lowered by two 
points, to 70.6 at harvest and the rate 
of yield was 11.5 bushels. 

The drop in condition which is re- 
ported this year does not represent any 
additional damage experienced during 
the month just passed, but a fuller ap- 
preciation of the damage actually suf- 
fered by the plant during the past fall 
and winter. On April 1, observers were 1 Ji) 
compelled to rely upon their judgment 


} om ae : IN 
of the probable effect of such weather 
vicissitudes as had been experienced R 
are noted for their absolute safety, 


Avoid in- 
Sold direct where 


and it now becomes apparent that they 
underestimated the damage _ suffered. 
Weather conditions during April, while 
not ideal, were not bad, and had the 
plant normal vitality, the condition 
would have been fully maintained, if 
not improved. 


WHERE DAMAGE IS MOST MARKED, 


Examination of the state returns, as 
presented below, will show that the 
promise for winter wheat is very poor 
throughout the entire Ohio valley, be- 
low the average in the Mississippi val- 
ley and hardly up to normal in the 


accuracy and durability. 
ferior substitutes. 
dealers will not supply. 





Dept. 20, Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H & R Single Guns 
Catalog for postal 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 








Missouri valley. In portions of the 
Ohio valley the situation is very little 
short of a practical crop failure. The 
plant went into winter quarters short 
in growth and lacking in root vigor, so 
that it was in no condition to stand the 
vicissitudes of an ordinary winter. The 
winter proved severe, with lack of snow 
protection, except in the immediate 
lake district, so that winterkilling was 
much more general than for many 
years, 


The FARQUHAR Rake 
SEPARATOR 


Threshes and cleans all kinds of grain, 
wheat, oats, etc., perfectly. Built for steam 
or horse power. Light running and simple, 


FLAXSEED CROPS, EXPCRTS, STOCKS, PRICES, ETC.* In this district and in Oklahoma a 

vit Crop. Exports, Imports, Stock - ——No l cash per bushel at Chicago——— ! large percentuge of acreage orig- 
june 30 Acres bu bu bu May 1 Sept l Oct 1 Decl Aprl Mayl nell , * any oe ee v4 = Lg Pe a 
1....3,159,000 26,639,000 *757,970 _*6,400 = $0.91-0.99 $0,941.00 $0,910.97 $1.15@L.16 $1.09 Se ee ee ee 
-+3,401,000 29,251,400 4,128,130 129,089 4,980,998 1.28@1.42 125@1.26 L15@1.20 103@110 1,08@1,12 up and other crops substituted. As this 

1901 050,000 29,079,000 3,874,033 1,285,697 LAM@L43 LS5S@L58 138139 LiBeL74 1,68@1,7 substitution is still going on, it is not 
1900-1.,.2,595,000 23,412,900 683 613,402 LSM@L42 «LAT@L49 «=1,61@1.64 155¢1,56 1,69@1,70 ~g ‘ is ti > , 
9-0...1,679,000 20,086,000 2,743,266 67,379 585,924 1,16@120 LU@LI5 1.3%@1.40 1.65 1,76 practicable at this time to attempt any 
1898-9" "'1'553.000  17'217'000 2°830,991 81.953 1,778,110 .s8@ .90 .9@ 91 1.03@1.01 1.21@L2 L@Lly definite showing of acreage, but it may 

















‘or first nine months of fiscal year. 


Made in three sizes. 


be regarded as certain that the acreage 


Write for new 1904 catalog of engines, 
boilers, saw-mills and threshing machinery. 
See ourexhibit at St. Louis in the Palace of Agriculture. 
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reason why so few American horses 
are brought into Germany is because 
quality, not price, is unsatisfactory to 


German farmers 


IMPORT CF HORSES INTO GERMANY, 





1902 

A\ 1901 1899 

Fron No val No No 
Us 37 $120 5530s «44,343 
Belgium . 20,963 328 17,987 22,576 
Denmark .. 21,691 228 17,397 19,929 
itussia 35,131 92 33,885 36,234 
Austria 14.485 150 12,948 16,188 
Netherlands 10,785 195 8,032 8,854 
Mrance . 6,213 291 6,932 7,054 
lik 1,020 367 1,328 2,210 
Switzerland $40 207 830 868 
All other 402 556 429 600 
Total 111,667 $196 100,321 118,796 
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Japan’s Flour Purchases—Last year 
Japan bought 269,000,000 pounds of 
American flour, the biggest supply on 


record, While much of this was due 
to war preparation, United States mill- 
ers hope the breadstuff will become a 


ilaple with the Japs for future trade. 
The 42,300,000 people of Japan consume 
Lout 16,000,000,000 pounds of rice per 
‘lnum., If flour can continue to be fur- 
‘hed them at the same price as rice, 
desmen say there is no reason why 
purchases of American flour 
should not inérease greatly. 
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We Manufacture Over (00 Styles of Vehicles 


They are all of the On 30 DAY S$ FREE TRIA and are all Kings in their Class. We sell the entire output of our 


factory direct to the 0 3 TRIA 
user at factory prices n 


have*the satisfaction of knowing you have the best buggy manufactured 


This is our 
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The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., 
















We have any number of testimonials from all over the country from 
users of these vehicles, and when you buy a Split 
by anyone, and at a price that is far below what you would 
be compelled to pay a retail dealer for an inferior brand of vehicle. Do not confuse our line of buggies with those offered by 

houses. In addition to our 3 Days Free Trial Plan of selling, We Guarantee Every Split Hickory Vehicle fer 2 Years. 


Split Hicko 
ickOory 
Top Buggy 





Hickor \ / “a 
Specla | Sold on 30 Days Free Trial tig Extension Top 
Aaepen raig ' 
100 Points of Merit. $37.60 om — ay ‘AS Surre 
The finest buggy on the market. gale ie pesttivaly the \ Arabs L 4 Two Y y 
$ FREE TRIAL for the price and ‘c \ ae, V~ I : = ——~ } au arantee, Sold 
— for Two Years. \ Sh WSCA on 30 Days 
- ‘ wweeee A NOS \Y Z/ \ 4 \s Free Trial. 
a. ~~] <P aie : San Shalt 
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(H. C. PHELPS, President) 
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of wheat in the Ohio valley is this year 
smaller than for many years. 

In Illisois, seeding conditions were 
also unfavorable, but there was better 
snowfall and more protection for the 
plant during severe weather than was 
experienced further east, and as a re- 
sult the amount of winterkilling is less 
and the vigor of the plant greater. The 
condition, however, is reported consid- 
erably lower than a month ago, and the 
promise is for a crop very decidedly 
under the average in rate of yield. In 
this state, however, there are a few sec- 
tions where the crop promises well, but 
on the whole it is very spotted in ap- 
pearance. 

The situation in Missouri is more sat- 
isfactory, although the promise is be- 
low the average for a series of years. 
Early in April there was some fear of 
drouth damage in the southwestern 
counties, but this was generally relieved 
and the crop now has sufficient mois- 
ture for all present needs. 

KANSAS WHEAT PROMISING. 

The condition in Kansas is reported 
the same as a month ago. The plant is 
small and backward over the greater 
part of the state, on account of the 
lateness in seeding last fall, but there 
has been an abundance of moisture this 
spring in the western and east central 
counties, and here the crop is in very 
promising shape. Further west, in dis- 
‘tricts of large production, there was a 
striking lack of rainfall during the au- 
tumn and winter months, and on April 
1 the situation of the crop was extreme- 
ly critical. During April this dry belt 
received just barely sufficient moisture 
to maintain the plant in growing con- 
dition, but there has been no surplus 
stored up in the soil, upon which fu- 
ture drafts can be made. The situation 
thus over a district roughly compris- 
ing one-third of the wheat area of Kan- 
sas is that there has been — sufficient 
rain for current needs, but additional 
rainfall will be required to maintain the 
plant, and any period of drouth, even 
though it should be short, will result 
in rapid deterioration of promise. 

In Oklahoma, the situation on May 1 
is very much worse than it was be- 
lieved to be on April 1. Rainfall during 
April was experienced in the territory, 
but the fall generally was meager and 
in some sections it was not sufficient to 
relieve drouth conditions, 

The situation in Nebraska is about 
the same as on Aprill. There has been 
fair rainfall during the month and com- 
plaint of drouth damage is not fre- 
quent. 

On the Pacific coast the cron condi- 
tion continues high, California showing 
a figure fuliy up to the average of a se- 
ries of years, while Oregon and Wash- 
ington report a prospect that is practi- 
cally perfect. 

WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE SHRINKING. 

An effort was made to secure d4scta 
upon which to base an estimate of the 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


And Market for Male and Female Labor 
Read by Half a [iillion People Each Week 
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int!S DEPARTMENT furnishes a medium where 
our subscribers can readily obtain either male or 
female help for work on their farms, as teamsters, 
milk peddlers, market gardeners and hothouse men, 
or women and girls as housekeepers, or to do ordi- 
nary general housework, laundry work, etc. 

MEN AND WOMEN desiring situations of the 
above character can use the Help Bureau very 
profitably, because there is a very large demand for 
capable, trustworthy, industrious men and women on 
these farms a in these households. Fair wages, 
wholesome food, pure air and water and good homes 
where they are apt to be treated as one of the fam- 
ily are some of the advantages of situations on 
farms, 
THE COST is 5 cents per word each insertion for 
Help Wanted advs and 2 1-2 cents per word each in- 
sertion for Situations Wanted advs. ‘The address 
must be counted as part of the adv, and each initial 
or a number counts as one word. Cash must ac- 
company each order, and advertisements must have 
scdress on, as we cannot forward replies sent to 


uw L 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 
MALE HELP WANTED | 
5 Cents Per Word. 


_WANTED-—Young men to learn telegraphy, Posi- 
tions paying $0 to $50 a month guaranteed. (Cat 








alog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Telegraph School, 
Lebanon, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word. 


A MARRIED MAN, Swede, wishes position on 
farm or gentleman’s place; understands to take 
; referen 


care of horses, cows, garden; 
ANDERSON, Katonah, N Y. 


ces, A. 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


probable acreage of winter wheat this 
year, but on account of the peculiar 
conditions governing this season such 
data has been difficult to get, and is 
not complete enough to warrant a defi- 
nite presentation of figures of area, As 
already indicated, there has been a con- 
siderable amount of wheat land plowed 
up in the Ohio valley and the same is 
true of Oklahoma. In the Mississippi 
and Missouri valley the amount of 
abandoned acreage is much less, but 
even here, some has been transferred to 
other crops. <A definite estimate of 
acreage will be presented later, but it is 
safe to say at this time that the breadth 
standing for harvest of winter wheat 
is not only materially smaller than that 
harvesied last year, but is Hkely to be 
the smallest harvested in a number of 
years. 

Spring wheat seeding has progressed 
under moderately favorable conditions 
everywhere except in the Red river val- 
ley and seeding is completed in south- 
ern Minnesota, the greater part of 
South Dakota, and well advanced in 
northern Minnesota and on the higher, 
western lands of North Dakota. Buta 
small part of the acreage in the Red 
river valley had been seeded on May 1 
and correspondents are doubtful as to 
the possibility of planting the full acre- 
age intended in this important section. 
It. seems probable, however, that the 
increase in area which is noted in other 
districts of the northwest may possibly 
offset the decrease in this valley, so 
that the spring wheat acreage is likely, 
as a whole, to be about the same as last 
year. 

The following table shows the condi- 
tion of winter wheat as reported on 
May 1 of this and last vear, by states: 

CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT, MAY 11, 


1904 1903 
PO TOP Masustakcneevesne 15 97 
Pennsylvania ...cccosscce 1 96 
PE Ucarca man ewe ate awed 76 85 
Arkansas ..... banciaveye: ae 95 
ENO oie cabixiaeaen OO 90 
West Virginia............ 65 97 
DECUIOED hicc weceddevesées. OE 95 
re eee 57 95 
PD nntoeistsveess se Oe 92 
DEMIS. sov:6b0.dedsanmene-adae 53 93 
DED ha avindavecvewerdcus 77 91 
EEE .o Koveaeverwanes 84 94 
pe eee 85 97 
B.  ceaceeetddatermencsb 82 96 
a 91 
BE er ee ere 81 96 
pO 81 95 
a 96 
Oe: 92 
WOSHINSION cocccccccsccs 100 85 
| | 97 
SPE cna vdebedaneesevads 80 95 
PVEPARSG | hhcccdvicvseccd TES 93.9 





Guernsey Breeders in Session. 

The American Guernsey cattle club 
held its 25th annual meeting in New 
York city last week, with about 40 
members present. Pres James Codman 
was in the chair. Like former sessions 
the meeting was interspersed with live- 
ly discussions on timely topics. The 
most important paper was the report 
of Sec William H. Caldwell. There were 
2083 entries during the year, includ- 
ing 763 bulls and 1320 cows, besides 1791 
transfers. This is a considerable in- 
crease over 1903, when there were 1825 
entries and 1659 transfers. The records 
during the past year are nearly dou- 
ble those of ten years ago and show a 
steady increase. 

Records have been completed and 
published in the advance register of 78 
cows and two bulls. These were scat- 
tered im 14 states. This is considered 
the most expensive item of the club’s 
work, costing $1835, while only $520 were 
received in return. It is hoped 
that by increasing the fees from $2 to 
$10, that this feature may be self-sus- 
taining hereafter. There seems no rea- 
son why breeders should object to pay- 
ing this additional fee as long as they 
receive the direct benefit from it. This 
sort of work has brought the Guern- 
seys much favorable recognition. 
Breeders of dairy cattle in general un- 
derstand and appreciate more fully 


than ever before the value of these 
careful records and tests. 

There have been imported during the 
past year 63 cows-and six bulls. Twen- 
ty-four new names have been added to 
the membership, while only one death, 
that of Dr D. R. Kinsell, is recorded. 
The club is in very good financial con- 
dition, having received during the year 
from all sources, including the balance 
of $600 carried over, about $9260. The 
total expenses were $7844, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand of $1416. The secretary 
estimated that $9000 would be required 
to carry on the work the coming year. 
The financial standing of the club, in- 
cluding surplus, inventory of office 
property and deposit in savings bank, 
is $9320. The newly elected officers are 
as follows: James M. Codman, presi- 
dent: A. J. Cassatt and Sidney Fisher, 
vice-presidents; William H. Caldwell of 
Peterboro, N H, secretary-treasurer; 
member of executive committee, Fran- 
cis Shaw; committee on new members, 
Francis Shaw, E. T. Gill and C. L. Hill. 





Sowing Cowpeas and Corn Mixed. 
E. C., INDIANA. 





If you have old ground that is hardly 
strong enough for corn alone, a lot of 
good feed can be raised on it by com- 
pining cowpeas with corn, about two- 
thirds peas and one-third corn. Lay 
off the ground in rows about 20 inches 
apart, mix the corn and peas thoroughly 
and drill with a common  one-horse 
drill. 

Two cultivations will be sufficient. This 
will be fine to turn hogs on, or it can 
be harvested and stored for winter feed. 

After the peas and corn are laid by, 
another row of peas can be drilled be- 
tween the rows of peas and corn. If 
this does not mature, it can be pulled 
and cured for hay. 

Cowpeas are fine for chicksns. If they 
are stacked in a shed, vines and all, 
where the hens can scratch out what 
peas they want through the winter, it 
will insure a well-filled egg basket. 

inniiatiesicns ees 

Treating Seed Oats—In the spring of 
1902, I wrote to Dr Jordan of the Gen- 
eva experiment station and received in- 
structions for treating seed oats for 
smut. He recommended formalin in the 
proportion of one pint to 36 gallons wa- 
ter. The oats were spread out and 
sprinkled until thoroughly wet, using 
about one gallon of the mixture per 
bushel, after which they were shoveled 
every day until dry. A field of six 
acres, seeded with oats treated in this 
manner, was carefully examined, and 
we were unable to find any traces of 
smut. In 1903, we treated our seed 
again, but sowed about three acres 
without treating. In the treated grain 
we found some smut, but nothing in 
comparison to that not treated,and, in 
this case, it is probable that the smut 
was due to a lack of thorough sprink- 
ling. Seed treated in this manner will 
swell about one bushel to every 14. Al- 
lowance should be made for this in 
drilling.—[E. W. Mitchell, Seneca Coun- 
ty, NW Y. 





Fight Sugar Trust—It is alleged that 
Hawaiian planters are organizing to 
fight the sugar trust. They have a 
year’s contract with the corporation, 
but, after this season, propose emanci- 
pation. Machinery and new methods 
for refining sugar on the island will be 
brought into use. 


Fertilizer Trust Profits—The state- 
ment of the Virginia-Carolina chemi- 
cal company, or southern fertilizer 
combine, for the fiscal year just clos- 
ing, places the net profits at $3,350,000. 
A meeting has been called to consider 
a proposed increase of $8,000,000 in the 
capital stock of the trust. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 








Warning to Homeseekers. 





In spite of repeated warnings from 
the department of the interior, some 
prospective settlers have been made 
the victims of a band of swindlers ac.- 
tively at work in several of the west- 
ern states. They have also operated to 
some extent in the east. By means of 
cleverly worded advertisements, in 
which they claim to have secured in- 
side information concerning govern- 
ment land, they swindle money by 
guaranteeing to locate settlers upon 
the best of irrigable land under the 
government works. Their maps are 
mere township plats, and can be ob- 
tained from any land office. The swin- 
dlers have no data other than that 
which can be obtained upon request 
from the interior department. 

Further, the government has no ob- 
ject in withholding any information. In 
fact, the secretary is required by law 
to outline the size and location of dif- 
ferent tracts of land. Consequently it 
is always safe to go direct to head- 
quarters. Settlers who make filings 
based on the information received from 
these swindlers will not only lose the 
money paid out, but are liable to find 
that the lands thus filed upon are not 
included in the government’s proposed 
system of irrigation. When the proper 
time comes for throwing open to home- 
stead entry the lands under the great 
irrigation projects now being perfected, 
the secretary of the interior will give 
due notice through the public press. 
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Argentina’s Beef Exports—Of inter- 
est in connection with the rumored 
competition to American packers by the 
encouragement of importations of Ar- 
gentina beef, are figures relating to the 
laiter country’s exports of dressed 
meats. The latest data by countries, 
according to the United States bureau 
of statistics are for 1900. In that year 
Argentina exported 1,497,200 pounds of 
tongue, of which 942,400 went to Great 
Rritain. In 1902 tongue exports were 
1,043,983 pounds and of beef 91,484 tons, 
with a total valuation of 9,688,800. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Each Week 





THIS DEPARTMENT is a place where those who 
wish to sell, rent or exchange their farms, as well 
as those who wish to buy or rent for a term of 
years, cau make their wants known and get into 
direct communication with each other. 


FIVE CENTS PER WORD per insertion is such 
a low rate that the description of the property may 
be very complete. It is better not to economize too 
much, but make your advs state plainly the number 
cf acres, how divided, the number, character and 
condition of the buildings. how the farm is watered, 
how many head of stock it will keep, the distance 
from markets, church, stores, postottice and schools; 
the terms of sale or rental and the exact locality. 

YOUR ADDRESS must be on your adv, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. Mach 
initial counts as one word and the name and ad- 
Gress must be counted as a part of the adv, Cash 
must accompany the order, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FARM CATALOG FREE, describing and illus- 
trating a few good productive properties, with stock, 
tools and growing crops included, 5 to 400 acres, 
$100 to $10,000, Low prices to settle estates quickly, 
It is full of reliable information about New Eng- 
land soils, crops, markets, climate, ete. A few 
farms on easy terms. Write E, A, STROUT, Farm 
Agency, Dept 45, 150 Nassau St, New York City, 
or 24 Franklin St, Boston, Mass. 


640 ACRES FREE HOMESTEADS—The Kinkaid 
bill, granting 610-acre homesteads in western Ne- 
braska, has just become a law, There are over 
9,000,000 acres to be thus disposed of. Send 50 cents 
for copy of the law, map of district covered by 
the law and instructions as to steps to be taken 
to secure one of these homesteads. Address BU- 
CHANAN & PATTERSON, Land Attorneys, North 
Platte, Neb, 


INQUIRE about lands and farms in Delaware, 
where unusual opportunities exist to secure large 
or farms, improved aud unimproved; full in- 
formation, free map, valuable re , ae. STATE 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, ver, Del. 








FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
ee, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

a. 


FARMS--For rich ‘arming. fruit growing. fine 
climate, write J. D, 8. HANSON, Hart, Mich 
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The Crops That Make Us Money. 


CHARLES B. WING, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, 0O. 





Corn and alfalfa are the main crops 
that Woodland farm depends upon. We 
raise some barley to get the alfalfa. 
In addition there are always produced 
pumpkins, rape and soy beans. We 
are proud of our permanent pastures. 
There is some fruit on the farm, but all 
these are side issues to corn and alfalfa, 
our two main crops. This season we 
will have 100 acres alfalfa, 65 acres 


corn, 35 acres barley, 15 acres oats and 
10 acres soy beans, besides 90 acres in 
pasture, feed lots, yards, etc. In our 
rotation, corn is followed by barley and 
alfalfa. After alfalfa comes corn again. 


The system varies from year to year 
because we let the alfalfa meadows 
stand from three to sev-n years and 
can give no absolute system as is the 
case with corn, wheat and clover. If 
we have a good stand of alfalfa with 
no bad patches of weeds or blue grass, 
we let it stand at least five years. 

In our experience, alfalfa grows bet- 
ter every year for four or five years, 
rooting deeper and yielding better all 
the time until that age is reached. We 
think it a mistake to plow it up before 
the fifth year, unless there is something 
lacking about the stand. For alfalfa 
we prefer a rich, deep, red clay soil, 
somewhat rolling, to help drain it. This 
should have a deep, red clay subsoil 
with no gravel or sand for 8 or 10 feet. 
We study our subsoil as carefully as 
surface. One field was quite bare on 
top, but it had a good, strong, red clay 
subsoil. We manured it once, sowed al- 
failfa and cut about five tons per acre 
for six years in succession. Black soil 

excellent if the water does not come 
too close to the surface. When alfalfa 
roots strike water they stop growing. 
But if they can go from 12 to 15 feet 
deep, the plants will yield one-third 
nore than if they reach down only 3 or 
{ feet. It will not grow at all on muck. 
It does not pay at all to sow alfalfa on 
poor land unless it is previously well 
manured. It is not good policy to put 
it on land where either water or gravel 
come within 2% feet of the surface. 

We usually plow for alfalfa in the 
winter and sow it at early oat seeding 
time, using as a nurse crop with it the 
Champion Beardless barley, using 15 
pounds of alfalfa seed and one bushel 
or barley per acre. If alfalfa is sown 
alone in our section, it is usually smoth- 
ered out with weeds. They sprout and 
grow rapidly at first and usually the 
weeds for the first month or so get the 
advantage of the young alfalfa plants. 

Clipping instead of killing the weeds 
seems to be the only way of handling 
them, Barley will take the place of the 
weeds, outgrowing them a little later. 
At the same time, the bariey is not 
thick enough to injure the alfalfa. Bar- 
ley is superior to oats in this respect 
because of its stiff, short straw, which 
seldom lodges. Besides, it ripens three 
weeks earlier with us than oats. 

Barley usually ripens with us about 
the time the dry summer months come 
upon us and the weeds do not grow as 
weli at that time as the alfalfa. How- 
ever, it is best to clip the alfalfa about 
twice after the grain is taken off. It 
not only stimulates the young plants, but 
keeps the weeds down. In the fall we 
always leave a growth 6 to 8 inches 
high to hold snow and protect the 
plants during the winter. Alfalfa 
ground cannot be too well prepared. We 
ecver the seed about an inch deep. 

ARNT 08S AEE IER: 

Indigestion—A. J. S., New York, has 
a horse that keeps thin In flesh. He 
feels well and works well. What can I 
do to make him fat? Use him kindly 
and do not drive him too fast. Give 
four quarts good oats at a feed and 
14 pounds good hay and a bran mash at 
night, with one of the folléwing pow- 
ders in it: Sulphate of iron four ounces, 
nitrate of potassium four ounces and 
nux vomica two ounces. Mix and di- 
vide into 24 doses. Continue this treat- 
ment for a month or two if needed. 





My Views of Eastern Cattle Feeding. 


B, EZRA HERR, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 





Many farmers in my community will 
not continue heavy cattle feeding, as it 
does not pay. Possibly we give too 
much for our stockers, but be this as it 
may, beef cattle are always cheap in 
the spring, and we are the losers. Last 
fall we bought feeding cattle for 4 to 5 
cents, depending upon the quality. Af- 
ter taking care of these cattle all win- 
ter, they sell when fat this spring for 
$4.10 to $5.25. At this price it can easily 
be seen that there is no money in the 
business for the farmer who must pay 
about 55 cents a bushei for corn. Corn 
stover is our main rough feed, but as it 
is worth 5 cents a bundle and we have 
to pay a hired man $12 to $15 a month, 
the cost is too great. These cattle gain 
from 300 to 450 pounds, in some extreme 
cases 550 to 600 pounds. As the ad- 
vance in price is only 10 to 30 cents per 
hundred pounds at most, it can easily 
be seen that it is a losing venture. 

In spite of this, some farmers feel 
that they must feed cattle in order to 
grow tobacco. My argument has been 
that the manure from cattle contains a 
certain amount of potash, nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid. If these materials can 
be bought cheaper in another form, why 
not secure them in that way. For hu- 
mus we can plow down green crops 
which will take the place of straw. 
There are many varieties of clover 
which can be used for this purpose, and 
if these cannot be had, rye answers 
very well. 

I have been growing tobacco for the 
last 25 years on one piece of ground, 
and have only used manure on that 
spot twice. Every year I have plowed 
down some green crop. I am sure my 
land is getting better and better every 
year. I am not quite ready to go out 
of the stock business entirely, but I am 
thinking about it. Instead of putting 
my extra field in corn the second time, 
I would have succeeded much better if 
I had sown it to clover. The following 
year I would have raised a much better 
corn crop, and my land would have 
been in better condition than if I had 
applied a coating of barnyard manure. 

My treatment would be about as fol- 
lows: Cut the clover the first time for 
hay. Cut the second crop but iet it re- 
main on the ground. This will act asa 
mulch, and the soil will be in first-class 
condition for corn the following season. 

I believe we wiil have to do some- 
thing to lighten labor both inside and 
out. The smaller the number of ani- 
mals kept and fewer men needed, the 
lighter will be the work for the wo- 
men. Probably housework is not hard- 
er than it was, but it is becoming more 
and more difficult to get outside assist- 
ance. In short, we cannot grow wheat 
nor feed cattle in competition with 
western farmers, and the sooner we 
make up our minds to this and adjust 
ourselves to the present condition, the 
better. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN American foxhounds, 

good hunters and trailers; also beagle hounds, com- 
prising such bloods as Yankee Ben, Ch Stump and 
others; puppies for sale; stamps for circular. J. 
HOWARD TAYLOR, West _Chester, Pa. 

% COLLIE PUPPIES- Parents exceedingly intel- 
ligent, from Scotland’s best; vermin terrors. MA- 
PL ELAWN F ARMS, Hebron, Ct, 

~ COLLIE PU PPIES —Registered and imported 
stock, FRED G. BOWM AN, Springboro, Pa. 











SCOTCH COLLIES—Spayed females. 
DECKER, South Montrose, Pa, 


ai MISCELLANEOUS. 


TENT CATERPILLAR DESTROYER No 2 will 
destroy fifty caterpillar nests, once loading. Manu- 
facturer, R. B. WILLIAMSON, Clifton Springs, 


a . 


CREAM ba tak rears calves without 


SILAS 





CROPS AND STOCK 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can —_~ ¥ anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchar such as 

Live stock, pure = grade, 

Cattle ef any- breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies, 

Sheep, wool, -- etc: 

Crops of any 

Harness, pA. drain, tile, silos, 

Insecticides and fungicides. 

Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms, 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplics, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage, 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Maunures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

Wants of any nature or description, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ aioe adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 








AMERICAN AGRICUL TURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE sTOCK. 
PERCHERON STALLIONS—Best quality, 
winners, c stallions with 


Berk 
shire boars, Scotch Collie pups from ehampion 
stock. E. 8. AKIN, Ensenore, N Y. 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE—One registered bull, 
Homestead 6904, three years old, and twelve head of 
grade cows and calves; seven in milk. Also, 300- 
pound Sharples separator, churn and butter worker. . 
B. B. E. HUNT, Reading C Center, Me. 


Ay -y— +y- BULL CALVES, from one month 
to six months of age; dairy strains, choice animals, 
GROVEDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa, 


REGISTERED Poland Chinas, am — Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages; mated, not akin ; 
® pigs, bred i 


boars; Guernsey 
cattle; write for circulars. P. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 

















Pa — — HOLSTEIN bull calf, with off- 
backing. FAIRVIEW FARM, Pennellville, 





N ed 
A “or thoroughbred Percheron prize-winning 
horse, has weighed 2000 pounds, Will be sold ree- 


sonable, iL LENHART, Boucher, Pa. 


WANTED—Carload cows, about 5 years, good 
milkers, Holstein or Shorthorn grades or natives. 
CHAS REYNDERS, Sheshequin, Pa, 


FOR SALE—2 Poland China boars, one large 
enough for service. Address JOHN HESSELDEN 
& BRO, Box 388, Mansfield, O, 


BERKSHIRES -8 imported and 100 home-bred. 
Must sell, For price, write today. CLARK BROS, 














CHESHIRES—Choice pigs for sale, from prize- 
winning stock, 8. G, OTIS, Sherwood, Cayuga 
Co, N ¥ 





POLAND-CHINAS—March and April pigs, not 
ome, a sows bred, B. H ACKLEY, Spring 
Hill, Pa, 





POLAND-CHINAS—March pigs, pairs not akin, 
September sows, H. R, DAY, Canandaigua, N Y. 


WANTED—2 ‘good grade Shorthorn cows, Ad- 
dress J. R. McFEE, Mentor, oO. 


REGISTERED O 1 C pigs cheap, E. P. ROG- 
ERS, 8, Ketchum Corners, NY. 


REGISTERED Duroc-Jerseys, W. HARSHM AN, 
Utica Mills, Md. 


AYRSHIRES—STOWELL, Blackcreek, 7 YF 
AGENTS WANTED. 

WANTED SALESMEN-—Liberal inducements 
Write at once to THE HAWKS NURSERY co, 
Rochester, N Y. 

BINDER TWINE—Farmers wanted as agents, 
AUGUST POST, Moulton, Ia, 


COMMISSION ON MERCHANTS. 

















OLDEST commission house house in New York; estab 
lished = oe cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, fruits, etc. E. . WOObD- 
WARD, 32 Greenwich St. New York, 





milk. 50 Ibs T. EDDLESTON, D., 
Mass. 





$11 1000 for canceled stamps; price book, 0c. 
ARNOLD CO, 22% Chestnut, Rochester, N Y. 


—\RTHUR L. FERRIS, Kidders, N ¥, manufse 
turer of bushel crates. 








20 YEARS’ exnerience; best market results ob- 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 204 Duane St. New York. 


i BRO, ..' =" 
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EGGS AND ND POULTRY. 


THE POULTRY REVIEW, containing monthly 
a comeenemme review = ‘hip lay papers 
publis: a year; wit paper & year, 
Before subscribing elsewhere rates, 
— POU LTRY REVIEW, Dept A 1, Bustleton, 





~ RHODE ISLAND REDS, Light Brahmas, Barred 
Rocks, hardy, prolific, pure stock, bred on separate 
farms. For eggs to hatch at 6 cents each, write 
w ALTER SHERMAN, Middletown, ive Le 


PRIZE WINNING and egg-producing ‘Single 
Comb Brown Leghorns, Barred Rocks, black Minor- 
cas; eggs $1 per 1, $5 per 100, A, CRIDLER, 
Dansville, _ Ss 

WHITE WYANDOTS carefully mated for in- 
creased egg production and standard points, Farm- 
ers’ prices Write ORIN WHEELER, R 2, 
Massena, N Y. 


EGGS from 15 varieties,  thereughbred poultry, 
15 $1.50. Toulouse geese, $1.50 per 7 eggs. Pekin and 
Rouen ducks, $1.50 per Il a "GEO W. CATON, 
Zauesville, 0. 











FARMERS Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred Barred Piymouth Rocks, Write for price on 
gos and eggs. ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lane Co, 


BARRED ROCKS EXCLUSIVELY- Splendid 
heavy laying stock, eggs $1 15, $175 30 (Ringlet 
strain pure), B. H, ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


~ EGGs— 2% for “$1.50. Lengshans, “Indian | Games, 
Pearl Guineas; Bronze turkey ay 
duck Ad per ll. CLARK ‘BROS, ¢ 2. 

“EGGS that hatch, 75 cents per 13; from my bes® 
pens; Barred and Buff Rocks and Brown Leg- 
horns; try me. LOUIS ) PERRY, Clay, N Y. 


CORNISH INDIAN GAME eggs, $1.50 per 
t Brahmas an arre ock eggs, r 1. 
Cc. Cc. REC “ORD, Peterboro, N Y. dean 


~ 983- EGG STRAIN Single Comb White horns 
exclusively, Eggs, 15 ot , a 100 $. GRANT 
MOY E R, Fort Plain, N 
Ww HITE WYANDOTS ‘(Smith strain) - Ege: from 
now on, $1 per 13, $% per 10. ALBERT ENG- 
LISH, East Windsor, N Y¥. 


P ~ S—N ee famous s ot “Nene 
arre oe! Brows a EL- 
SON'S, Grove City, Pa. _ 


























~ SINGLE COMB White Leghorns exclusively; “cm 
pred pe J = per 4, $ per 100. GEO ALBA 
nm, e 


“8 ¢ C | BUFF LEGHORN | ‘egEs, $1 per 15; satisface 
5 guaranteed. CHAS H. SKIRVEN, Chestere 
wn, ’ 


GUARANTEED HATCH-—8 leading varieties 
cans, 13 $1; catalog. HARRY DAILY, Pulaski, 








2% PLYMOUTH ROCK eggs, $1. Young chicks, 
EMPIRE POU LTRY FARM, Seward, N Y. 

2% EGGS 2 ose Comb White faphornn, farm 
raised, C. L. ‘BERGE, Adelphia, NJ 

5 EGGS, $1. Thoroughbred stock, 
WOOD, Upper Fairmount, Md. 


_ MONRO BROS, \ Wyandot exes, s, Cranbury, x3. 


— 


" SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


WARD BLACKBERRY has not failed in 8 years; 
send for illustrated circular; 50,000 P “ 
year-old as ‘ . 
strawberries other small fruit plants, peach and 
other fruit trees; send for price list. CHAS 
BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 


_ SWEET POTATO SEED —Jersey yellow and red 
in first-class condition, bu, $3 per bbl, 
full three bushels; packed in paper-lined bbis to 
carry safely. CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 





BRUCB 








FOR SALE Home grown crimson clorer ary 
8.9 bushel ; black, clay and mixed cowpeas, $1.50 
and $1.75 per bushel; sweet potato seed, $1 bushel, 
JOSEPH ER. HOLLAND, Milford, Dei. 





SWEET POTATO “PL ANTS- Some Yellow, Jer- 
sey Red, Big Stems, Pierson, Vineland, Bush and 
other varieties. M. HARRISON, Vineland, 








POTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Hebron, 
Harvest, Enormous, Wonder, Hustler, Longfellow 
and others, CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N YX, 








FLORAL GREENHOUSES, Indiana, Pa de- 
livers for 25 cents five cannas, or 10 Groff gladioli, 
or 20-inch size gladioli. Will Rh finely. 





CABBAGE PLANTS, $1 per 100), Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Early Summer, Danish Baldhead, F. 
w. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 

1,000,008 STRAWBERRY PLANTS— Lowest prices; 
must be sold; catalog free. CEDAR PARK 
FARM, Dighton, Mass, 

~ GOL DEN SEAL—100 roots, $2. B: illustrated cir- 
cular, 2c; book, 25. ATLAS A. LEVE, Box 4% Y, 
Syracuse, N ¥. 








CELERY, cabbage, tomatoes and other vege table 
plants; write for prices. MRS JOHN FRASER, 
Salem, N Y. 


SCPERB DAHLIAS, 2 kinds, $.. Pan-American 
gold medal. Catalog. how BURT, Taunton, Mass, 


Cost $.85; Results $22.’ 75. 


I have found advertising in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist very satésfactory in- 
deed. One insertion last fall, costing 
but 85 cents, brought me sales of poul- 
try to the amount of $22.75, besides 
many inquiries, and the end ts not yet, 
for still they come.—[{H. J. Hunt, New- 
castle, Pa, 
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NEW YORK. 


New York State Fair will be held at 
Syracuse Sept 5-10, 1904. The premium 
list and other general information will 
soon be sent out by Sec S. C. Shaver of 
Albany. 

Ellisburg, Jefferson Co, May 16— 
Spring very backward, but vegetation 
coming ahead rapidly. Winter wheat 
all killed. Berries of all kinds in bad 
shape. Hay used up close. Stock gen- 
erally in poor condition. Some oats 
sowh and potatoes planted, but little 
gurdening done. The poultry farmer 
seems to have the best of it at pres=nt. 

Summit, Schoharie Co, May 15—But 
few oats sown. Potatoes have been 
selling at $1 p bu. Hay is scarce, Puas- 
tures are not good enough to support 
cattle, yet many are letting stock run. 
The farmers’ cmy co of Jefferson paid 
24c for butter fat for the month of 
March. Hired help is scarce; good men 
demand $1 p day. Will Dyer is begin- 
ning to build a new house. Farmers 
expect to plant quite a quantity of corn, 


Jamestown, Chautauqua Co, May 17— 


Farmers busy sowing oats. Not much 
corn ground plowed. Grass starting 
a month late and everything backward. 
Some cattle turned out to pasture, but 
feed isn’t what it ought to be at this 
date. Potatoes $1 to $1.25 p bu and 
searce. Eggs 18c p doz. 


New York Horticulturists Meet— 
The annual meeting of the hort soc of 
N Y¥ was held last week. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: Pres, James Wood; vice-pres, 
J. Crosby Brown, F. M. Hexamer, E. 
T. Powell, Spencer Trask and Samuel 
Thorne; sec, Leonard Barron;  treas, 
Frederick B. Newbold; chairman of the 
council, Dr N. L. Britton. After the 
election an illustrated lecture was giv- 
en on Common trees and their uncom- 
mon flowers, by J. Horace McFarland, 
The $50 cash prize for the production 
of a novelty was again won by Frank 
Pierson of Tarrytown, for a heaviiy 
clustered Boston fern. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jacksonville, Burlington Co, May 16 
—Farmers busy planting corn or get- 
ting ready. Potatoes all planted and 
slow in coming up. The recent rain 
was a great help to grass and grain. 
Help not so scarce about here as last 
year; wages $1 p day and board. Most 
farmers have turned cattle out to pas- 
ture. Fodder and hay have been fed up 
very close. Very little hay beirfg car- 
ried over; price $20 p ton. Seed corn is 
searce and high. At a recent sale cows 
sold at $35 to $62.50. Butter 30c p Ib, 
eggs 24c p doz. 

Ervington, Mercer Co, May 15—Fruit 
trees in full bloom and prospects of 
fruit very encouraging, except peaches. 
Blackberry and raspberry bushes in- 
jured by severe winter weather. Wheat, 
rye and grass greatly improved. Po- 
tato planting progressing, with a much 
larger acreage than usual. Planting of 
corn about half done. Plenty of as- 
paragus and rhubarb of fine quality 
now in market, 


Hammonton, Atlantic Co, May 15— 


Strawberries have come through the 
hard winter in excellent shape and 
promise a splendid erop, but Wilson 
blackberries will be an almost total 
failure. Red raspberries are somewhat 
winterkilled, but about two-thirds of a 
crop is looked for. Pears promise an 
abundant crop regardless of varieties. 
Orchards are a mass of bloom, even old 
half dead trees that have not fruited 
for years being loaded with flowers. 
Apples also are budded for a full crop. 
Peaches have suffered irregularly, some 
orchards promising a fair crop, while 
others are almost bare of blooms. In 
newer kinds, Greensboro, Carman, Cor- 
mett, Capt Ead and Lorentz wih give 
a full crop, but these have not been 
set extensively. Elbertas will be nearly 
“a normal crop in some orchards and 
very short in others. Crawfords are 
almost a total failure, while other stan- 
dard varieties are hurt more than El- 
bertas but not so much as Crawfords, 
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AMONG 


Taken altogether, the present prospect 
is for about 30% of a crop on the av- 
erage, but an accurate forecast can- 
not be made until after the June drop. 
The season has been cold and all farm 
work is behind. Spraying for scale 
continued until mid-April and straw- 
berry setting extended into May. ted 
raspberries have been set considerably 
and the acreage of dewberries has been 
largely increased, but blackberries have 
been little planted. Trees have not 
been set so freely as in former years, 
except by specialists, because of the 
San Jose scale. H. M. Phillips added 
12,000 Elbertas to his already extensive 
peach orchards. J. E. Holman set Kief- 
fer pears and peaches and L. Myrick 
peaches, plums and apples. 


Warrenville, Somerset Co, May 16— 
Grain and grass looking well. Potatoes 
coming up uneven. Corn planting be- 
gun, All fruit trees in full bloom. Good 
farm help very scarce. 

Kingston, Somerset (o, May 16 
Corn planting general. Wheat, rye and 
grass show marked improvement. All 
fruit trees except peaches in heavy 
bloom. Oats and early potatoes up. 
Garden vegetables and field truck look 
well. Asparagus fairly plentiful, but 
of poor quality. Farmers selling the 
last of their old potatoes at high prices. 
More potatoes planted this spring than 
last year. Transplanting of tomato, 


pepper, early cabbage and egg plants 


17HE FARMERS 


raised on the Milton Grove and Mari- 
etta plantations of the state exper sta. 
From the latter farm 600 lbs were se- 
cured and from the former 100 Ibs. An 
expert tested the leaf, saying the 
Marietta tobacco was of finer texture 
but did not show up so well in color as 
the Milton crop. He declared shade 
grown tobacco makes a clean, healthy 
and attractive wrapper for domestic 
cigars. Dealers say farmers’ holdings 
of ’03 tobacco are growing scarcer. 
Some claim the season will close in a 
couple of weeks or so. 


What the Granges Are Doing. 
MARYLAND. 


Walkill is prospering; 30 carloads of 
feed were purchased the past winter. 
It has a stock of groceries on hand. 
Nearly all the members are insured in 
the grange company. 

The quarterly meeting of Montgom- 
ery county Pomona was entertained by 
liberty Grove for its April session. The 
attendance was not large, and the in- 
terest of granges in this section of the 
country for some time past has been 
at a comparatively low ebb. However, 
the work is picking up now, and sev- 
eral new granges are being organized, 
and the old ones are being rejuvenated. 

Golden Sheaf of Hannibal held an 
interesting open meeting May 7. State 
Lecturer Sheperd and Oswego Pomona 


~ 


MARYLAND. 


Eastern Shore Notes. 
¥. C. RAMSDELL, CAROLINE COUNTY, Mb. 





On the eastern’ shore, or what is 
known as the Maryland and Delaware 
peninsula, the past winter was as a 
whole one of the coldest for 25 years. 
Sleet and ice caused much alarm among 
fruit growers, but at the present the 
fruit outlook is better than expected, 
OnGlendale fruit farm in Caroline coun- 
ty, the record stands about as follows: 
Peaches, Mountain Rose 90% of the 
blooms maturing fruit, Reaves Favor- 
ite 80%, Chair’s Choice 80, Elberta 90, 
Beckett's Free 90, Brandywine 75. If 
the June drop should reduce these to 
59%, We shall still have a full crop. 

Of plums, Abundance 50% seems to 
be holding fruit and if it should be re- 
duced to 25% there would still be too 
many on the trees. Newman always 
bears too many and this season prom- 
ises to break its former records. 

Bartlett pear trees unusually full of 
bloom and plenty of young pears set. 
Dutchess about the same. Lawrence 
never bloomed so full, but the winter 
has not affected them much. Howell 
will be nearly a failure. Clapp’s Favor- 
ite not promising. Kieffer will break 
trees if 75% of the blooms fall. 

The severe freeze April 15 killed many 
buds of early strawberries, but there 

















The short courses in agriculture 
farmer boys and girls can obtain a 
Most of the students elected instruction in that work which pertained most directly to plants and 
About one-third of the class elected agricultural chemistry, and about two-thirds botany, horticulture and 
The young woman whose picture appears in the center of this group elected largely horticulture and 


to the farm. 
animals. 
entomology. 











SOME PROSPECTIVE FARMERS OF PENNSYLVANIA AND THEIR INSRUCTOTRS 


are becoming more »opular each year. 


months, 


In the period of a few 


great deal of general information of practical value to them ‘when they return 


poultry, and those studies which supplemented to the best advantage this work, such as the feeding of plants, the 


cultivation and marketing of garden 


vegetables and flowers. 


the college for the specific purpose and desire to pursue chosen lines of work. 


sue the work in which they were most 


A few of last year’s apples 
still in market. Apples kept unusually 
well last winter; likewise potatoes. 
Farmers complain of the great scarcity 
of good help. 

Hilton, Essex Co, May 15—Prospects 
good for full crops of apples, pears, 
peaches, plums and all varieties of 
small fruits. Strawberries and all other 
fruits in full bloom. Potatoes, corn 
and beans up. Early peas in bloom. 
All grain and grass good and promise 
full crops. 


general, 


Pennsylvania Shade Tobacco Tested. 

A meeting of the Lancaster county 
tobacco growers’ assn was held at Lan- 
caster on Monday of last week. Pres 
B. Ezra Herr presided over the conven- 
tion. He told of the work of getting 
together the Pa tobacco exhibit for the 
St Louis fair. The efforts were amply 





rewarded by the excellent quality of 
the display. 

A feature of the meeting was the ex- 
amination of the shade grown tobacco 


interested, to better advantage. 


Master Hartson were present and de- 
livered interesting addresses. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Warren county Pomona will meet 
with Valley at Chandler’s Valley June 
2-3. State Master Hill is billed to be 
present. The grange is taking a great 
deal of pains to make this meeting very 
successful, and it is hoped that there 
will be a large delegation present from 
each subordinate grange. It is reported 
that the trolley will be running from 
Youngsville to Sugar Grove. 

Susquehanna conferred final degrees 
on a class of 17, May 7. There were 
about 100 members present. The sisters 
prepared a genuine farmers’ supper. 
The grange now has about 140 mem- 
bers, and while the hall is rented, it 
is one of the best equipped in the state. 

- 


Correct Weights—L. W. W., Dela- 
ware: The following weights per bushel 
are correct: Oats 32 pounds, clover seed 
60, timothy 45, castor beans 46, onions 
57, potatoes 60. 





Almost without exception these students came to 


They were fitting themselves to pur- 


is a fine prospect for fruit of the me- 
dium and late varieties. Superior, 
Tennessee and several other of the lead- 
ing varieties will bear immense crops 
if dry weather does not set in before 
the crop ripens., 

Apples promise a good crop. We have 
already sprayed pears, grapes and ap- 
ples and will start the sprayer again 
as soon as apples and pears are fully 
out of bloom, 

Doncaster, Charles (‘o, 
crops looking well. Rye heading. Ear- 
ly potatoes looking well. Peas’ in 
bloom. Some onions being shipped to 
Washington market. 

Clear Spring, Washington Co, May 
15—Corn planting is now in progress in 
this county. Growing wheat is coming 
forward, but is short for the time of 
year; some few fields look nice, a good 
many tolerable and some quite poor. 
Present prospects would seem to indi- 
cate about 65% of a possible crop. Grass 
promises well and the hay crop is likely 
to be good. Heavy crop bloom on cher- 


May 16—All 
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ry and pear trees, but rather short on 
apple trees, as this is the off year for 
apples here. Apples have sold _ this 
spring at 40 to 50c p bu. Hay $14 p ton, 
corn 60c p bu, eggs 14c p doz, butter 
16c p lb. The San Jose scale louse is 
killing a good many fruit trees and is 
spreading and if farmers do not spray 
and keep it in check they will ere long 
be minus fruit trees. Early potatoes 
ibout all planted; but few if any up 
vet. Nearly all garden truck for early 
uses planted. 


Thurmont, Frederick Co, May 14— 
Prospects are very encouraging to the 
farmer. Grain is doing very well; very 
little suffered by the cold winter. Corn 
lanting is progressing as fast as pos- 


} 


ble and a large acreage will be put 
Fruit is blooming and not appar- 
ently injured by the cold except 
peaches, which will be a spotted crop 
n some localities in this county. Grain 

feed scarce and high. 
Towson, Baltimore Co, May 15— 
has made remarkable improve- 


Wheat 
} t and now looks as-though it would 
ike a fair crop. Oats are coming up 
cely and corn planting is under way. 
All kinds of fruit ‘trees are blossoming 
ill and the indications are for a good 
rop. Grass is somewhat backward, but 
a fair crop of hay is expected. 
Sabillasville, Frederick Co, May 14— 
interfered with and de- 
corn and other spring 
$1.25 p bu and scarce 


Nains have 
ved planting 
ops. Potatoes 


t that, which has considerably increas- 
ed the acreage. Present indications 
int to a heavy hay crop. Oats com- 

g up nicely. Fruit does not appear 


he injured except strawberries which 
were not properly mulched. 


Centerville, Queen Anne Co, May 16 
is paid well in this section for 
three yeurs, consequently a 
than heretofore is be- 
planted. Last year D. P. Smith 
bought and handled about 200,000 bus 
f corn at this place. Wheat is falling 
off on account of the uncertainty of the 
op and the low prices while it is in 
» farmers’ hands. Tomatoes are com- 
x to the front as a farm crop here.— 
iP. a 
Smithsburg, Washington Co, May 16 
Crops are looking better. Wheat looks 
ell except some fields which are very 
hin and look as if they had been froz- 
1 out. All kinds of fruit doing well 
nd promise a large crop. Little corn 
land plowed yet. The season is very 
backward. Early potatoes are not up 
yet; some just planted. Quite a little 
corn planted. Peas are up. All truck 
late. Grass looking well. Hay $12 p ton. 


Patuxent, Anne Arundel Co, May 14— 
Corn is being planted. Sweet potatoes, 
cabbage and tomatoes set out. Early 
potatoes coming up fine. Prospect good 
for full crop of nearly all kinds of fruit. 
Tobacco plants making good showing. 
Wheat and grass fields making rapid 


orn h 
py ist 


irger acreage 


growth. Early corn up. Garden truck- 
ers busy with seasonable work. Straw- 
berry crop promising. 


New London, Frederick Co, May 15 


~Farly sown wheat is looking well, 
but late sown is thin and will not be 
more than half crop. Barley frozen 
Out and is very thin. Grass is looking 
well. Hay prospect fine. Dry feed 
about exhausted and many farmers 
have turned out in pasture. About half 
of the corn crop in the ground. Cher- 


ries, plums are very full 


varieties of apples 


peaches and 
of bloom. <A few 
are full of bloom. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Kutztown, Berks Co, May 16—Pros- 
pects for a large hay crop were never 
better. Corn is about half planted. 
The peach crop in this part of the 
county will be a total failure. Potatoes 
are about all planted. Grain fields are 
coming out much better than expected; 
while not a full crop, yet a great im- 
provement on the last few weeks. 
Wheat prices have taken a drop, 

Hatch Hollow, Erie Co, May 16—One 


of the best sugar seasons in many 
years has just closed. Sugar brought 
12c p Ib and syrup $1 p gal. Spring is 


backward; very few oats sown as yet. 
Seeding is in nice shape. Hay mostly 
fed, and but very few cattle have gone 
to pasture. Cows have wintered fairly 
well, and are milking better than last 
year. Spring pigs are scarce and very 
high. Most potatoes buried in pits were 
frozen. They are selling at $1 p bu. 
Eggs 16%4c p doz. 

Rossmere, Lancaster Co, May 15— 
Grass is making a very good showing. 
Oats just coming up out of the ground. 
Potatoes and corn are now being plant- 
ed. Fruit trees are quite white with 
blossoms. 

The 15-Acre Farm of Rev J. D. Det- 
rich of Pa, first written up exclusively 
for American Agriculturist two years 
ago, has been sold. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr Detrich’s farm was real- 
ly within the city limits. It was sold at 
city prices. It is reported that he will 
locate on a large farm in Chester Co 
and work out on a more extensive scale 
his intensive methods of dairying. 


Brodbeck, York Co, May 16—Main 
part of the corn crop has been planted. 
The acreage will be increased over last 
year’s about 10%. Potatoes are nearly 
all planted. Owing to the high price 
at which they are selling this spring, 
the acreage has been increased 20% 
Grain came through the winter without 
freezing out except in some of the low- 


er townships of the county, but it is 
backward owing to the late’ spring. 
Clover stood the winter well. Farmers 


who fattened steers did not realize a 
big price on their corn. Thin steers 
were very nearly as high last fall when 
bought as they are sold for now. Where 
the gain in weight was low, there was a 
loss. Many are now engaged in plant- 
ing crops for the canning factory. 

Commencement at the Pa state col- 
lege will be held June 12-15. The col- 
lege is closing a most successful year, 
and has had enrolled for the 4 years’ 
course 669 students. In the correspond- 
ence course in agri 2100 students have 
been enrolled. The next college year 
opens Sept 15. 


Tobacco Notes. 
OHIO. 

CINCINNATI MARKET—Zimmer meets 
with strong inquiry. Offerings of am- 
ple proportions and include much to- 
bacco of Spanish ‘type. General mar- 
ket steady to strong. New Spanish 
brought 4@12%c p lb, new seed leaf 3% 
@9c, Dutch 4%@8c. 

STATE Notes—Dealers at Dayton re- 
ceiving tobacco that cost a shade under 
8c p lb. Quotations for Spanish 8%@ 
9c. Reports say buyers have been op- 
erating with some freedom ‘in Miami 
Co and prices rule firmer. 











Ohio—At Cleveland, cmy 21@21%ec p 
Ib, state 18@20c, dairy 14@16c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, cmy extras 21@22c p lb, dairy 13 
@lic, packing 1lc.—At Columbus, mar- 
ket Sotrne. cmy 20@21c p Ib, dairy 12@ 
15c. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, May 16. 
At New York last week, the market 
for steers advanced 20c; fat bulls firm, 
bologna bulls fell off 10c, thin cows 10 
@lic, medium cows steady, fat cows 
firm to 10c higher. Sales of milch cows 





were at a range of $25@57.50, calf in- | 


cluded. 

On Monday of this week, with 31 cars 
of cattle offered, of which 25 cars were 
steers, there was a good demand for 
the latter at full last week’s closing 
prices; bulls and cows were steady, and 
all the stock was taken. Good to prime 
1250 to 1433-lb steers crossed the scales 
at $5.15@5.42% p 100 lbs, medium to fair 
980 to 1225-lb steers at 4.50@5, bulls at 
3.50@4.50, cows at 1.80@3.90. 

Sheep ruled steady up to the close of 
last week, with light receipts. The of- 
ferings on Monday of this week were 


light. Sheep held steady; lambs made 
a further advance of 15@25c. Spring 
lambs steady but not many wanted. 


Common to fairly good clipped sheep 
sold at $3.50@5.50 p 100 Ibs; no wooled 
sheep offered; clipped lambs 
and no unshorn on sale; a car of good 
Va spring lambs sold at 4.87% p head; 
a deck of Maryland do at 4.75; N Y 
state and Pa do at 4@4.75, tail ends at 3. 

Hogs ruled steady throughout last 
week, with but few offered: about 320 
head on the market to-day. Medium 
and heavy hogs about steady; light 
western and pigs easier. Quotations 
for Pa and N Y state hogs 5@5.25, 
mixed western 4.75@5. 

THE CALF TRADE. 


The market closed stronger last week, 
This Monday saw 8600 offered, and 
prices held steady generally. Prime 
veals brought $5.50@6.50, bulk of sales 
5@6,-medium 4@4.50, common 3. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

While the market generally is in a 
healthy condition, the demand has abat- 
ed somewhat at most of the auctions. 
Medium priced carriage horses in good 
demand and steady. Fancy drafters 
firm and high-class coach horses are 
holding their own. Plain horses of all 
types in liberal supply and slow. 


At Pittsburg, the supply Monday was 
good, totaling 110 loads, against 85 the 
preceding week. Market clean and gen- 
erally 10c higher. Sales made at fol- 
lowing range: 

Extra, 1450-1600 Ibs 5 20@5 45 
Good, 1200-1300 Ibs 4 90@@5 10 
dealt 900-1100 ibs 4 15@4 65 

mon, 700-900 Ibe 8 2a 00 


vam oy half fat HR 75 Veal calves 
Fat oxen 2 75 Cows & springers, 16 00@50 00 


Hog receipts amounted to 45 doubles; 
market active but a shade lower than 
at the opening last week. Mediums 
$5.05, heavies 5.05@5.10, Yorkers 5@5.05, 
lights 4.90@5, pigs 4.70@4.80. Sheep of- 
ferings 20 loads; market firmer, 4.75@ 
5.20 for good shorn muttons, bucks and 
culls 3@4, lambs 6@6.60, culls 4@5. 


At Buffalo, cattle supply moderate 
on Monday, totaling only 160 loads, 
compared with 215 a week ago. Heavy 
heeves steady, commanding $5@5.50, 


Poor to good bulls 62 354490 

Poor to good cows 1 503 90 

Heifers, 700 1.00 lhe 2 75@4 50 

Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 0@ 
5 


5.50@7,. 












Made in block or yellow for all kinds 
lend unt Ocak 


A od TOWLE CO. BOSTON, MIASS.U SA 
TOWLE CANADIAN CO. buted TORONTO CAN 


BUY A FARM 


«ON... 


YOUR OWN TERMS 


In the Upper Peninsula ef Michigan. 


We are selling our land $5.00 to $10.00 per acre. Good 
markets, high prices, taxes low, plenty of wood for building 
and fuel. Close to railroads, 6oil fertile and pecessee 

We guarantee a in our own mills and camps to 
Parties buying our ds, and sell them lumber at wholesale 

rices for building and deliver it free over our railroad. 

rite me to-day for full particulars, boo maps, etc. 
DANIEL WELLS, Land Commissioner, 
I. STEPHENSON COMPANY, 


10 Wells Street, Wells, Mich. 


MISSOURI FARM LANDS 


Callaway County offers best >. Acconnt 
World's Fair, cheap railroad rates can had this 
year, Newly surveyed electric railroad Pa. City 
to St Louis, longest in the world, passes through 
this county. If requested will furnish information 
concerning good propositions in Texas. Write at 
once for free catalog—attractive and full of informa- 


on. 
W. ED. JAMESON, Fulton, Missourl. 























light stuff 5@10c higher. Cows 3@4.25, 
heifers 3.50@4.75, feeders 4.25@4.40, 
stockers 3.50@4.25, bulls 2.75@4.10, calf | 


receipts 1300, steady, bulk 5@5.25, top | 
5.50. 
Sheep arrivals 130 doubles. Market 


active, best lambs $6.65@6.75, fair 6.25@ 
6.50, culls 4.50@5.50, mixed sheep 4.50@ 


5.25, culls 3.25@4, yearlings 5.75@6, 
wethers 5.25@5.50, ewes 4.75@5. Hogs | 
5@10c lower than last Monday, with 


Yorkers 4.95@5.05, 
4.10@4.30, stags 


125 doubles offered. 
mixed 5.05@5.10, rough 
2.75@3.25. 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND a aw 

th 
Rise rm item omen Ooms, 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, A itural and 
Immigration Agent, Jackson Pla. 











CUTTERS AND BLOWERS. 


Suis oat the grown Lote Without o~ air blast the ensi 
a 


woul feet. Only a light b st required to do 
= throw and blow." Also horse powers, engines, 
silos, ete. MARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, M. Y. 





The Double Acting Rams open the valves 
as well as shut them off with the power of 


the water. No sto 
G4 's. HODGKING & O0., Mariboro.N. H 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








TERMS SO EASY ANY ONE CAN BUY. 


UPPER PENINSULA LAND CO. 





WRITE AT ONCE. 
(Ltd.), 819 Washin 





q 


BUYS FIRST CLASS FARMING LAND, well timbered in the Upper Peninsula of 


Michigan, close to market 


We are selling our land much less than the cost of land of similar 


value elsewhere. This land grows abundantly all staple farm products, the best apples, straw- 


berries, celery, sugar beets and potatoes. 


It has n 


never been offered for sale before on account 


of being controlled by companies who have confined their entire attention to mining and lum- 


ber operations. 


Now is the time to buy. This land 4 
rth $20 to $50 per acre in a fow 


be wo 
years. 


Arcade, DETROIT, MICH. 


REFERENCES: 
Colonial Trust Co., New York. 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, 
First National Bank, Minneapolis, 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle | Hogs |; Sheep 
Per 100 lbs aes. a, a 
1904 1903 | 1904) 1908 | 1904; 1903 
Chicago ipecedees $5.65 = BBE $4.90 ¢ =6 90 $5.50) 65.75 
New York....... 5.66} 5.50! 5.25. 6.80 5.65) b. 50 
Buffalo.......... | 5 50| 540! 5.20 6.80 5.55] 5.50 


Kansas City... 5 05] 5.25) 4.85 6.B5\ 5 25| 6.75 
Pittsburg......-| 5.50 5.40) 5.1) 6.70] 5.40 5.20 








At Chicago, buyers continued to 
evince more interest in light weight 
than heavy steers. A moderate slack- 
ening in the demand for export beeves 
was attributable, in measure, to this 
condition, The advent of warmer 
weather also had its effect. 

The trade in butcher stuff was gen- 
erally on a stronger basis; plainish 
wzrades, however, were only steady. 
Veals showed no betterment. It re- 
quired «a prime grade of calves to com- 
mand $5. The inquiry for light weight 
stockers was dispirited and prices ruled 
easy. However, choice heavy feeding 
steers held their own. 


Fancy to native steers. ...-$5.50@ 5.60 
Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 lbs 4.60@ 5.25 
Inferior to medium .......... 3.75@ 4.25 
Western-fed steers ........... 3.75@ 4.90 
Texas-fed steers .........66. . 3.75@ 4.50 
Extra native butcher cows... 3.50@ 4.25 
Fair to good butcher cows... 2.75@ 3.25 
Good to choice heifers ...... 3.75@ 4.75 
Comm’ n to extra b'tcher bulls 2.25@ 4.00 
EEE DUM coe ssceveseeaen 1.75@ 2.25 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 lbs 3.25@ 4.50 
Extra to ch light stock cattle 3.25@ 4.00 
Fair to extra veal calves..... 4.50@ 5.00 
Milch cows, p head ......... 25.00@55.00 


Temporary rallies featured the hog 
trade, but these were followed by fresh 
declines, leaving the market in no bet- 
ter shape, as noted last week. The av- 
erage weight showed increases which 
meant more meat in proportion to the 
runs. Bulk of sales ranged $4.70@ 4.80, 
with tops around 4.90. 

Sheep sold well considering the ad- 
vanced season and likelihood of larger 
runs of grassers. Spring lambs reached 
$7. wooled Colorados 6.50@6.99, shorn 
5.50@6, wethers 5@5.40, ewes 4.75@5, 
eulls and bucks 3.50@4. 


The Dutch Belted Cattle 
America held its 19th annual meeting 
in New York May 12. The sessions were 


assn of 


well attended and much’ enthusiasm 
prevailed. Several new members were 


added during the year. The financial 
condition of the «ssn is excellent. John 
(. McInnis of Worcester, Mass, was 
elected president for the ensuing year, 





und H. B. Richards of Easton, Pa, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 


STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





Wheat | Corn Oats 





Cash or spot! — — 
| 1904 ) 1903 | 1904 ; 1903 | 1904 | 1903 


ee er ee 


Chicage AZOV..... 1.04 | .79%! A9%4| 46 | 42 | 38% 
New York 1.06 | .83 | 59%) .55 | .47 | .45 

Boston — | 6344) 61 | .61 44 
16 54 | .45 44 | 36 
74 | BL | 44%) 42 | 34 
Min'p'ls.....| 94 i8%| 54 | .46 | 40 | 34 
Liverpool...' — ‘ 62 | 62 | — | — 














At Chicage, the weather is still the 
ruling factor in the wheat pit. It is 
now practically certain that the winter 
wheat crop has been seriousiy injured 
in many of the winter wheat states. 
Large areas are being plowed up and 
planted to other crops. On the other 
hand, almost perfect weather condi- 
tions are bringing out the plant where 
it is alive, and making possible’ the 
rapid seeding of spring wheat in the 
northwest, except in a limited part of 
the Red river valley. The receipts at 
primary points are very moderate, and 
the foreign demand good. Prices re- 
mained comparatively steady most of 
the week, but later declined about 1c. 
New July sold around 84%c, sagging 
somewhat, then recovering slightly. 
Sept also declined about as much as 
July, remaining comparatively steady 
near the 80c point, but frequently going 
slightly below that. 

Corn in cemparison with wheat was 
strong, but the range for the week was 
under 1c. July sold around 47%c, ad- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


reports from this source say the 


vanced to 455c and held practically 
steady at that figure. No 2 cash 49c., 
Fairly good weather conditions prevail 
all over the corn belt, and in many 
places corn planting is about completed. 

The oats market was fairly strong. 
Weather conditions were very favora- 
ble, and the crop is reported starting 
out well. Very small receipts at pri- 
mary points, however, prevented any 
slump in prices. July sold around 38%c, 
varying little from that figure. Sept 
comparatively steady at 30%c, some- 
times a little above and sometimes a lit- 
tle below. Cash oats steady, slightly 
higher, standards in store selling at 44c. 
No 3 by sample 39144@40c. 

At New York, spot oats sold a trifle 


easy, bringing 46@4ic p bu for mixed, 
clipped white 48@53c, rye 70c, ‘with ex- 


porters bidding 60c, malt 68@78c, feed- 
ing barley 45@48c, pearl barley $2.30@ 
4.95 p sk, kiln-dried corn 2.40@3.10, No 
2 corn 56@59c p bu, No 2 red wheat 1.06 


@1.07. 
GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to rtailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

Exports of apples from the U S and 
Canada for the season ending May 1 
were the heaviest known, the outgo to- 
taling 3,469,800 bbls. Of this number, 
Liverpool received 1,737,600 bbls. Ex- 
ports from U § ports according to trade 
figures were 2,518,230 bbls, or 73% of the 
combined U S and Canadian shipments, 

At New York, situation little changed. 
Baldwins $2.50@3 p bbl, Spys 3@3.75, 
Russets 2@2.50, Ben Davis 2.25@2.75 

At Chicago, Baldwins brought $1.75@ 
3.25 p bbl, Spys 2.50@3.75, Russets 2@3, 


Greenings 2@2.50, Ben Davis 1.25@1.75 
p bu. 
Beans. 
At New York, market nominally 


yet inclining to weakness. Mar- 


steady, 
pea 1.75@1.95, kid- 


rows $2.50@2.95 p bu, 
ney 2.75@3. 
Dressed Meats. 

At New York, lighter supplies brought 
prices up, prime veals selling at 8@8%4ec 
p lb, fair 6@7c, pork dull, light 7@7%c, 
heavy 5@51 lambs firmer at $2@6.50 
each, 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, no change noted. Evap 
apples 6@7%c p Ib, dried 3%@4%c, 
cores $1.65@1.75 p 100 Ibs, raspberries 
25c p Ib. 

Ezgs. 

suid eggs have been selling rel- 
America this spring 
Canadian eggs were 
quoted at 14@15c p doz, against 12c in 
Ireland. The export trade is not ex- 
pected to augment until the margin is 
done away with. 

As stated in the last issue of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, belated demand for 
storage eggs at eastern centers general- 
ly resulted in a buoyant scale of prices. 
The larger part of prime northern of- 
ferings went direct into storage, the 
first week in May seeing 60,000 cases 
so disposed of at N Y alone. A pro- 
nounced margin, amounting to 2@8c p 
doz, is now discernible between choice 
northern and western eggs, and arriv- 
als from the south, where warm weath- 
er has considerable effect on the qual- 
ity of offerings. 

At New York, 
er grades, but 


It is 
atively higher in 
than in England. 


weakness noted on low- 


storage demand kept 


prime eggs up. When this inquiry 
drops off, prices may seek a lower 
level. Best westerns 18@19c p doz, 


southerns 15@l1ic. 
At Chicago, market somewhat weak- 
er, extras 17c p doz, firsts 154%.@16c. 


Fresh Fruits. 


Some idea of the Carolina berry 
movement may be gleaned by one 
week's shipments via Rocky Mount. In 
7 days 521 cars and 13,270 cra were con- 
signed 

Railroad officials are canvassing Del 
and Md in order to obtain an idea of 
the size of the °04 fruit crop. Prelimi- 


nary 
outlook to date is for heavy yields. 
Some new peach trees will come into 
bearing this season. 

Pear trees hereabouts were damaged 
considerably by cold weather. Some 
loss to apples, but this is not general. 


[P. J. S., Columbia Co, N Y. 
Fruit buds very promising; apples, 
pears and peaches alike. Strawberries 


doing nicely and shipments just ready 
to start. New crate factory started 
here May 1, and will help packing situ- 
ation greatly.—{L. W. W., Sussex Co, 
Del. 

Orchards generally came through the 
winter in good shape. Indications point 
to a full blossoming of apples.—[A. D. 
S., Essex Co, N Y. 

Trees blossoming nicely. Prospects 
for plenty of apples, pears, cherries and 
plums. Peaches look to be a failure.— 
[G. A. S., Livingston Co, N Y. 

Louisiana and Fla peaches are start- 
ing northward. The first crate of Fla 
peaches to reach N Y brought $8. The 
season extends from June 1 to July 15. 
J. H. Hale says prospects are for more 
than 5000 cars of peaches in Ga this 
season, a great record breaker. 

At New York, strawberries 
lower, bringing 5@16c p qt, 
$1.50@3 p cra, cantaloupes 1.50@4, 
termelons 50c@1 ea. 


Hay and Straw. 


Announcement comes of the prohi- 
bition by the sec of agri of importa- 
tions of hay and straw into the U 8 
from Europe. This is done for fear of 
foot and mouth disease being commu- 
nicated thereby. Many cargoes of Bel- 
gian straw have been brought into the 
U S$ the past few months, selling for 
$25 p ton, 

At New 
with timothy 
lbs. Clover mixed 70@75c, 
rye 75¢@1.25, oat 50@60c. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, prices further shaded 
owing to limited demand. Sugar 8&8@ 
9%4c p lb, syrup 65@85c p gal. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, prices looking upward 
owing to stronger advices elsewhere. 
City bran $24 p ton, middlings 24@25, 
feed 24.50@25, red dog 27. 

Onions. 

At New York, weakness prevailed 
owing to heavier offerings of Bermudas, 
The season for the latter and also for 
Egyptians drawing to a close. Egyp- 
tians bring $2.50@2.75 p sk, Bermudas 
1.70@1.75 p cra, N O 1.40@1.50 

Potatoes. 

Gloucester Co (N J) reports say old 
potatoes cleaned up more completely 
than for years. Season was good, f o b 
prices reaching $1.07 p bu. Outlook for 
liberal plantings the present season. 

At New York, old potatoes sold off 
5@10e p bu under influence of more 
ample supplies. Westerns $3.25@3.50 p 
180 Ibs, new southern 4.50@6 p bbl. 

At Chicago, prices dropped and then 
reacted. Burbanks, old stock $1@1.10 
p bu, Peerless 98c@1.05, new 4@4.75 p 
bbl, Tex Triumphs 1.25@1.50 p bu. 


Poultry. 

At New York, offerings not heavy. 
Live fowls 12\ec p lb, roosters 8'4¢c, tur- 
keys llc, ducks 60@90c p pr, geese 90c 
@$1.25, pigeons 25c, dressed fowls 12@ 
12%c p lb, spring ducks 18@22c, spring 
chickens, live, 60c@1 p pr. 

At Chicago, demand mostly for light 
to medium weight chickens; market 
steady. Live fowls 10%@llc p Ib, 
springs $2.75@6 p doz, geese 5@7, ducks 
12@12'%c p Ib. 


again 
peaches 
wae 


York, the market rules firm 
selling at 85c@$1 p 100 
salt 50@55c, 


Rice. 

The feeling in the south is featured 
by confidence on the part of holders, as 
the lower grades are moving more free- 
ly, due to better demand by brewers. 
Usually this class of rice is secured in 
continental markets, but it is scarce 
there the current season. Receipts at 
European ports show a decrease of 4,- 
500,000 pockets from last year. The N Y 
market ruled quiet, fair to good rice 
bringing 34@4c p lb, head 4%@5\c 


Vegetables. 


Advices from Tompkins Co, N Y, say 
a new pickling plant starts there this 
seasons. Contracts have been made 


with farmers for cucumbers on a basis 
of $15 p ton. 

At New York, cabbage 
cucumbers 40@50c p doz, escarol 3@4 } 
bbl, lettuce 50@75c p doz, mushrooms 10 
@35c p 1b, scallions 4@5 p 100 bchs, pars 
ley 2@3 p bbl, radishes 1@1.50 p 100 bchs, 
rhubarb 56c@1, tomatoes 75c@1.75 p car- 
rier, spinach 1.25@1.50 p bbl, cress 75c@ 
1.50 p 100 bchs, green corn 1@3 p 100 
ears, Sweet potatoes 2.50@5 p bbl, egg 
plants 2@3 p bx, Kale 50@75c p bbl. 


$1@1.75 p cra, 


At Chicago, asparagus 50@75ic p doz, 
beets $3.50@4 p bbl, cubbage Tic@2 yp 
cra, cucumbers 30@40c p doz, carrots 


2@4 p bbl, cauliflower 1@1.25 p bu, cel- 
ery 50c p bch, peas 1@1.50 p bu, horse- 
radish 5@8c p Ib, lettuce 10@20c p case, 
mint 8c p bch. 

Wool. 

Markets continue in a quiescent state, 
mill men being disposed to buy cau- 
tiously. In spite of this, however, for- 
eign advices are of a firm nature, and 
in the western part of the U S sales are 
reported on a higher basis, scoured, 
than year ago. Mich and O delaine sold 
at 20@25c p lb at the Atlantic seaboard, 
westerns 13%@2lc. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN= 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS, 

OHIO—At Cleveland, potatoes $1.20@ 
1.30 p bu, onions 2@2.25 p sk, cabbage 

.25@1.75 p cra, lettuce 9@10ec p Ib, rad- 
ishes 15@20c p doz, cucumbers 2@4 p 
bx, green beans 1.25@1.50, — steers 
6@7%c p lb, veal 8@8%c, pork 6%@7c, 
mutton 7@8c, lamb 8@9c, w ey ‘$1. 05@ 
1.08 p bu, corn 55c, oats 48¢c, bran 20 p 
ton, hay 14@16, hides 6c¢ p Ib, wool 20 
@25c. 

At Cincinnati, broom corn 5@61%4¢ p 
lb, beeswax 29c, hides 6%c, wool 17@ 
2lc, eggs 16%c p doz, goose 30c, duck 
18c, cheese 9144@11'4c p Ib, potatoes $1.10 
@1.15 p bu, new 4@4.75 p bbl, onions 


3.50, new 1.75@2 p cra, live cattle 44@ 
5c p lb, hogs 4%@5c, sheep 4%@4%c, 
lambs 6@6%c, wheat 1.05@1.08 p bu, 
corn 54c, oats 42c, rye 79c, hay 14@15.25 


bran 18.50@19. 

wheat firmer at $1@1.03 
oats 45¢c, rye 55@60c, 
hay 11@14 p ton, bran 19@20, live cattle 
1@4. po p 100 Ibs, veals 4@5, hogs 3.50@ 
4.85, sheep 3@5, wool 16@20c p Ib, cheese 
11@121¢e. eggs 15¢c p doz, live fowls 10c 
p lb, springs 20c, petatoes 1.10 p bu, 
onions 1.85 p cra, cabbage 20@25 p ton, 
beans 1.80 p bu, strawberries 8@10c p 
qt. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At 


p ton, 


At Columbus, 
p bu, corn 65c, 


Pittsburg, 


best hay brings $14@15.50 p ton, straw 
14@15, middlings 25@25.50, bran 24@25, 


apples 3@3.50 p bbl, potatoes 1@1.25 p 
bu, onions 3.75@4 p bbl, mushrooms 30 
@40c p lb, cabbage 3@3%4c, lettuce 40@ 
60c p bx, cucumbers 40@60c p doz, pars- 
ley 25@40c, kale 1.25@1.75 p bbl, eggs 
16%@lic p doz, hens 12@14e p lb 1 w, 
springs 138@14c, ducks 12@l4c, geese 9@ 
10c, cheese 8%@10c. 

At Philadelphia, wheat $1@1.05 p bu, 
corn 53@54c, bran 23@24 p ton, hay 17@ 
18.50, eggs 16@18c p doz, live fowls 12% 
@13c p lb, ducks 12%@138c, strawberries 
8@l15c p qt, potatoes 1.20@1.25 p bu, new 
5@5.50 p bbl, tomatoes 75¢c@1.25 p cra, 
radishes 25@50c p 100 bchs, spinach 75c 
@1.25 p bbl, apples 2.50@3.75, tallow 4@ 
414¢ p Ib. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, yams 
$2@2.50 p bbl, new potatoes 5@6, old 
1.15@1.25 p bu, strawberries 8@l5c p qt, 
asparagus 10@1l5ic p bch, beets 3@4c, 
cukes 1.25@1.75 p bskt, lettuce 75c@1, 
onions 1.50@1.65 p bu, tomatoes 1.25@ 
1.75 p carrier, beans 50c@1 p bskt. live 
beeves 34%4@414c p lb, veals 4@6c, sheep 
2@3 ea, lambs 61%4@8%4c p lb, wheat 1 
@1.06 p bu, corn 53c, oats 4214c, rye 80c, 
hay 14@17 p ton. 

a 

Common White Clover—W. W. S., 
New Jersey: The plant sent for identi- 
fication is white clover, Trifolium re- 
pens. Its seeds are found in nearly all 
lawn mixtures. 


be 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1904 ..20 @20%e 20 ¢ 1844¢c 
1903 ..22 @22%c 22%@23 c 21 @21%ec 
1902 ..25 @ 254%ec 25% @26 ¢ 22%2@23 ¢c 


The spring break in butter set in dur- 
ing May this year instead of April. 
Prices generally dropped 38@4c p Ib. 
The decline had a tendency to enlarge 
consumption and it is not unlikely that 
erratic markets will be the rule for the 
next few weeks. Indications seem to 
point to a liberal output of new butter, 
vet if prices tumble further the produc- 
tion may be curtailed somewhat. At 
i a # June cmy at 19@19%c 
have been noted. 

At New York, fancy grades in bet- 
ter request now that prices look more 
easonable to buyers. Extra cmy 20@ 
“lec p lb, dairy 15@19c, renovated 14 
@lic. 

At Boston, only a small margin noted 
between prints and tubs. Market gen- 


sales of 


erally well supplied. Cmy extras 20c 
p Ib, dairy 15@18c, 
Maryland—At Baltimore, market 


easy, cmy 21@22c p Ib, Md, Va and Pa 
prints 15@léc, renovated 18@20c. 

\t Chicago, buyers secure enough for 
immediate needs only and it takes 
hoice emy to bring 18%c p Ib. Reno- 
vated commands 15%c, ladles l4c, dairy 
14@lic, roll 12%c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The new chees® season openei with 

ices averaging low. In parts of N Y 
the situation is said to be the dullest 
from sellers’ standpoint in § years. Bu;y- 
rs hold out for cheap prices and this 

rs the market, as supplies are in- 

ing Exporters are securing new 
ese at 6@7c p Ib in the east. 

\t New York, supplies all that are 

ded if not more. Fancy fall made 

ngs 10@1le p lb, new 64@Tkc. 

At Boston, new makes are selling for 
6@8c p Ib. Market listless, 
with holders cutting loose supplies at 

ak bids. Old cheese 7@9c p Ib. 


At Chicago, 


continues 


there is no charge for 
better, the general market being 
Fall marks sell for 8%@9%c p 
i~agkee. 
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Farmers Should Be Students. 
Conditions are such at the present 
time that farmers must use every avail- 
within their reach to in- 
ease their knowledge and strengthen 


uble*' means 


eir position, or they will surely be 
eft behind in the race for life. Upon 
this point Aaron Jones, master of the 


itional grange, makes the following 
ertinent remark: 

“The farmer, to keep abreast of the 
rapid changes, needs now to possess all 
the knowledge of a business man, to 

iderstand not only how to cultivate 
the farm, but must understand the re- 
quirements, not alone of his state and 
community, but of the world: and he 
has to watch the development of other 
countries and the agencies being used 
to intelligently forecast the future. 
Hence, to be a good farmer now re- 
quires study, thought. organization and 
co-operation one ‘with another.” 

= —- — 


Destroying the Weevils—During May 
and early June the weevils may be 
picked from rows of cotton planted ex- 
tra early, as trap rows, and many thus 
Cestroyed with profit. The fallen 
Squares which have been punctured by 
the weevils should also be picked up 
and destroyed wherever possible and 
the second brood of the weevil thus be 
prevented to a large extent. Usually 
the squares should be picked up from 
the middle of May until the latter part 
of June. Last year the period of drov- 
ping from the effect of the first brood 
extended until the middle of July. 
Whether it will be profitable to pick 
up the squares or not will depend en- 
tirely upon the size of the plantation, 
the labor securable, and capital availa- 
ble. It has been most generally prac- 
ticed by small farmers, where the wo- 
men and children have picked up the 
Squares and has been found to material- 
ly lessen injury by the weevil.—[Prof E. 
Sanderson, Texas Experiment Sta- 

on, 


FARM AND MARKET 


Basket and Question Box. 


Farmers’ Institute Workers who at- 
tend the St Louis exposition are re- 
quested by Prof John Hamilton, insti- 
tute specialist of the department of 
agriculture at Washington, to make 
room N in the gallery of the agricul- 
tural building their headquarters. 





Sowing Cowpeas—lI. L. A., Maryland: 
Cowpeas can be sown broadcast and 
harrowed in, although this method is 
rather wasteful. The Maryland station 
says it is better to seed cowpeas with 
an ordinary grain drill at the rate of 
five pecks per acre, setting the drill on 
the oats scale. Cowpeas should be 
plowed under about the middle of 
August when preparing land for wheat. 
This ‘will give sufficient time for them 
to partially decompose, settle and form 
a good seedbed. Using cowpeas as a 
preparatory crop to wheat is a very 
good practice, generally giving good 
yields of wheat, and splendid stands of 
grass. Where feed is scarce, the cow- 
peas could be used for pasture or for 
hay. 

Raising Swine—F. E., Dutch Guiana: 
Get a copy of book, Swine Husbandry, 
and the Book of Corn, in which full de- 
tails in answer to your questions are 
given. Sent, postpaid, for $1.50 each. 





Canaigre--B. D. J., Florida: This 
plant (pronounced kan-yegh-gra) is a 
species of yellow dock, sometimes called 
wild rhubarb. It has been grown to 
some extent in Arizona and California. 
It has a high percentage of tannic acid 
in its roots. The leaves are used to 
some extent by Indians as food, while 
the roots were used by them as medi- 
cine and in a crude way for tanning 
hides and skins. The roots are at pres- 
ent being used in the preparation of 
tannic acid, dyes and mordants, but 
their most important use is as a tan- 
ning agent. The plant has remarkable 
power to resist drouth. Being a winter 
plant it makes its growth from October 
to April. In Arizona it grew most rap- 
idly during the four winter months, 
when the temperature averaged about 
53 degrees, than at any other time. It 
has been planted in Kansas, New York, 


North Carolina, Florida and other 
states. While it has been reported to 
have lived and withstood the severe 


winters of the north, the roots made 
very slow and unsatisfactory growth. 
It is reported that it has been grown 
successfully in Florida and eastern 
Texas. It is generally planted in rows 
about 30 inches apart with the plants 
10 inches in the rows. 


Value of Wood Ashes—c. B. E., 
Pennsylvania: Besides containing about 
5% potash, wood ashes have from 1 to 
2% phosphoric acid and 30 to 35% lime. 
The quality of the ashes varies consid- 
erably with the kind of wood. The dif- 
ference in quality is so great that it is 
oniy by careful, guaranteed analysis 
that the farmer can be sure of what he 
is getting. If not exposed to the weath- 
er, ashes from an ordinary stove weigh 
about 48 pounds per bushel. carrying 
about 8% potash and 2% phosphoric 
acid. Canada unleached wood ashes, as 
sold by the carload, are rated at 45 
pounds per bushel and run from 4 to 
6% potash and about 1% phosphoric 
acid. Ashes which have laid out in the 
weather have little value and usually 
centain only 1 to 2% potash. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Diarrhea—H. P., New York, wants & 
remedy for diarrhea in calves. Mix one 
dessertspoonful tincture of opium, one 
tablespoonful tincture of catechu and 
one tablespoonful prepared chalk, with 
one-half pint starch gruel. Repeat ev- 
ery four hours until checked. 


Ophthalmia—J. C., New York, has a 
three-year-old colt that has a yellow 
scum over the eyes. Mix eight grains 
sulphate of copper with two ounces dis- 
tilled water, put a little into the eyes 
twice a day with a feather and continue 
it for a month or more if needed. 








Hide Bound—M. B., New York, has a 
cow that is hidebound. Boil a teacup- 
ful flaxseed into a pulp and while hot 
pour it on half a pail of bran and make 











a mash of it. Give a mash of this kind 
once a day with one of the following 
powders in it: Mix four ounces sulphate 
copper and eight ounces powdered gen- 
tian and divide into 24 doses. 
Diarrhea in Chickens—R. H. R., New 
York, wants a remedy for diarrhea in 
chickens. Change the food as much as 
possible and give three grains cayenne 
pepper, ten grains prepared chalk and 
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one drop oil of cinnamon 


589 | 


mixed 


in @ 


little food at a dose, three times a day. 





Eczema—c. T., New York, has a fvura 
year-old coit that has a dry, scabby 
skin disease. The animal eats and feels 
well. Will it do any harm to work 
him? Work will do him no harm. Mix 
two ounces oxide of zinc with five 
ounces vaseline; rub on a little once 
every third day. 











DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Save $10.- Per Cow Every Year of Use 
Over and Above Gravity Setting Systems 


—and— 


$3.- to $5.- Per 





Cow Each Year 


Over and Above the Best of 
Imitating and Competing Separators. 


Send for catalogue and name of nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


PH & Canal Srs., 
CHICAGO. 
1213 Fuscrt Sreest, 
* PHILADELPHIA. 
- @@ tt Orumw &r., 
GAN FRANCISCO. 


General Offices: MONTREAL” 


& 77 Yorx Sracer, 
NTO, 


74 CORTLANDT STREET, ~ TORO 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY GUN OFFER. 


$5.00 to $19.00. 


Hammer Guns. 

Hammerless Guns. 
6-Shot Repeaters. 
Single Bbl. Guns. 


handle them write 


tory Gun Offer. 


If your dealer does not 


for out special introduc- 


Desk H, TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S&S. A. 
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THE UNION FIRE ARMS CO., 
of tne BEERY BIT atid 


ven «4 Lady can hold 4n ugly horse 

Cures kickers, shyers Fyneweve. 
OUR bits in one. N days TRIAL 
J R. BEERY, Pleasant Hill Orig 





OR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 
Enoeburg Falis, Vt. 


PROUT’S 


Hoeing Machine 








Potatoes, 
Tobacco, and all kinds of root crops. An 


For the cultivation of Corn, 


effectual remover of weeds. Catalogue 


mailed free. 


The Beleher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. Box 1280. 








SILOS Patent Frame. Easily constructed, 
Meet ever) :equirement. Every sile 
guaranteed. 12x30 silo 137.56. Best stock in Nor 
and Mich. Tank rates to Grangers and Farme 
Clubs. Write for special plan. Dept. I, THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL SILO CO., Jefferson, Ash. Co., QO 


1904 ECONOMY SILO 


With broke stave doorway. The most novel, 
practical and perfect door of the 20th Cm 
Continuous hoops—perfectry airtight. Wri 
for illustrated catalogue and information. 
ECONOMY SILO AND TANK CO., Frederick, Md, 








Agents Wanted 


An opening is offered to a number of 
live agents, to represent us in all parts 
of the country. *rofitable, permanent 
work. We have somethin at cannot 
be equaled as a money maker. It selis 
at sight in every farm home, school 
library, to teachers and students, as 





well as town and village homes. You 
will miss the best chance you ever had 
to make money fast if ay do not write 


ay, so send your 


atonce. Unwise to de 
irst come, first 


application promptly. 
served. 


Orange Judd Company, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥, 
Dept. 8. B. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Progress of the War. 


59° 


the greut battle on the Yalu 
the Russians have continued to fall 
buck, hotly pursued by the Japanese. 
It is believed that Gen Kurapatkin v@ill 
not again give battle until his forces 
ure concentrated ut Mukden. Russia is 
beginning to realize that she has not 
an overwhelming force in Manchuria 
with which to crush her enemy, and 
with the severe losses already sustained 
and a large garrison bottled up in Port 
Arthur, the call for more troops has 
already reached St Petersburg. 

The Russian fleet has scored its first 
distinct naval success in torpedoing 
and crippling a Japanese cruiser in 
Talienwan bay. Under cover of dark- 
ness a small launch crept up en the 
Japanese fleet unnoticed and launched 
a torpedo with telling effect against 
the nearest vessel, a big armored 
cruiser. 

The Chinese have shown their open 
hostility to the Russians by attacking 
the railway coal mine near Port Ad- 
ams, driving out the force of men in 
charge und looting the works. 

Dalny, the chief commercial empo- 
rium of Russia’s eastern dominions, and 
built at the cost of millions of dollars, 
has fallen into the hands of the Japs. 
Before quitting this important port, the 
Russians blew up the town and the 
immense docks and harbor improve- 
ments to hinder a landing by the Jap- 
unese. Dalny, on the east coast of the 
Liao-Tung peninsula, is one of the best 
harbors on the entire Pacific coast and 
is of great strategic importance because 
of its railroad connections. 

While removing mines outside of the 
harbor of Dalny, previous to the occu- 
pation of the port, a Japanese torpedo 
boat was blown up, killing seven of her 
crew. 

Emperor Nicholas is anxious to follow 
the traditions of his dynasty, and go to 
the front to Inspire his troops. He 
would not take actrve command, but 
would establish an fmperial headquar- 
ters within easy reach of his command. 
ing generals, 

Russia has completed arrangement 
for placing her $200,000,000 war loan, 
and Japan has floated a second loan of 
$50,000,000, which has been largely over- 
subscribed. 

Up to June 1 it is estimated that the 
war will cost Russia $125,000,000, and 
after that date the monthly expense 
will be $18,500,000, making the cost of 
the war up to January 1 next over 
$250,000,000. 


—— 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


In these warlike times in all quur- 
ters of the globe Uncle Sam is not with- 
out troubles of his own, Lieut Win- 
field Harper and 39 men of Co F, 17th 
United States infantry, were caught in 
an ambush on the shore of Lake Liqua- 
son, island of Mindanao, P I, by sev- 
eral hundred Moros, and two American 
officers and 15 men were killed. A large 
detachment of troops has been ordered 
to the scene of the slaughter to punish 
the offenders. 


Since 





Turkish troops have begun again 
their Armenian massacres, and reports 
have reached Constantinople of the 


devastation of the villages of the Sas- 
soun district. The Turks met with 
stubborn resistance and in the fighting 
which followed 900 Armenians and 700 
Turks are reported to have been killed. 


The Thibetians have taken the of- 
fensive against the 3ritish mission 
camp at Gyang-Tse, and the small gar- 
rison under Col Younghusband is prac- 
tically besieged. The war office has 
announced in the house of commons 
that it is now necessary for the British 
column to advance to Shassa, the cap- 
ital, and further fighting is regarded 
as inevitable. 


Henry M. Stanley, the African ex- 
plorer, is dead at London, aged 63. 
Next to Livingston, Stanley added 
more to the world’s knowledge of the 
dark continent than any other man. 

Leigh Hunt, formerly president of the 
Iowa agricultural college, has returned 
to this country fresh from the Soudan 
with plans for an elaborate colonization 
scheme. He has successfully negotiat- 
ed with the British government for con- 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


immense tract of land 
along the river Nile, which he believes 
possible of cotton raising on an im- 
mense scale. His plan is to induce n*: 
groes to emigrate from this country to 
the fertile African fields, and his 
scheme has the indorsement of Booker 
T. Washington. 


John Findlay Wallace, 


cessions on an 


general man- 


ager of the Illinois Central railway, 
and one of the most expert engineers 
of the country, has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Panama canal, 
and will leave for the isthmus next 
month, 

Miss Clara Barton, whose name has 


been linked with every mission of mer- 
cy in every war and disaster of the last 
quarter-century, has resigned the pres- 
idency of the American Red Cross so- 
ciety. and Mrs John A. Logan, vice- 
president of the society, has been 
chosen to succeed her. Miss Barton 
leaves the society with a splendid rec- 
ord for achievement and the organiza- 
tion is in excellent condition, with no 
debts and $14,000 in its treasury. 





The usual spring shipments of gold 
from the United States to Europe have 
been unusually heavy, due partly to the 
Panama canal payments and the stock 
of yellow metal in the assay vaults is 
practically exhausted for the first time 
in years. Since April 1 over $50,000,000 
in gold has been sent abroad, 





Officials of the great coal carrying 
roads have been ordered by the United 
States court to appear before the inter- 
state commerce commission and pro- 
duce books and contracts to show 
whether or not they are maintaining 
a combination for the control of rates 
and output. 





Steps have been taken by Mormons in 
New York city to build a magnificent 
temple. 

By a majority of almost two to one 
Indiana -has joined the Parker ranks 
und instructed her delegates to the na- 
tional democratic convention to sup- 
port the New York jurist as a unit. 
The Parker campaign managers now 
claim 494 votes for their candidate, and 
are confident that he will be the choice 
of the convention on the second ballot. 





A vigorous boom has been started for 
Representative Robert R. Hitt of Illi- 
nois for the vice-presidential candidate 
on the republican ticket. He is known 
to be willing to run, and the fact that 
See Shaw ‘was instrumental in launch- 
ing his boom gives the plan the stamp 
of approval from the White House, 

Republican conventions of Connecti- 
cut, Maryland, Alabama and Louisiana 
have added their delegates to the list 
already pledged to Roosevelt, and the 
opposition to the president in the south 
because of his friendship for the negro 
seems to be petering out. 





By the operation of the Kinkaid bill, 
passed at the last session of congress, 
8,844,757 acres of land in Nebraska will 
be opened to settlers June 26. The govt 
will give every man or head of a fam- 
ily a cattle ranch one mile square ab- 
solutely free. The tract embraces some 
of the finest grazing land in the coun- 
try. 





A large mill to cost $150,000 will soon 
be erected in the Louisiana rice dis- 
trict to manufacture paper from rice 
straw. The enterprise, which is backed 
by northern capital, will be watched 
with interest as opening up great pos- 
sibilities in the rice growing district. 





Plans for the McKinley memorial at 
Canton, O, are at last taking definite 
shape. The monument will cost about 
$400,000, and some of the best architects 
of the country are now at work upon 
plans. One design being favorably con- 
sidered by the commissiun calls for a 
massive circular monument 80 feet in 
diameter at the base and 143 feet high, 
surrounded by 20 fluted Corinthian col- 
umns 33 feet high, surmounted by em- 





blematic groups of statues in white 
marble. 
The 50th annual international cone 


vention of the Young Men’s Christian 
association at Buffalo, N Y, was a note- 
worthy occasion, being attended by all 
the leaders in association work ot this 





country, besides many visitors from 
abroad. In 50 years the membership 
of the association has grown from 10,- 
000 to 350,000 and there are to-day 1700 
associations and their property is val- 
ued at $30,000,000. 





As a result of a tour of observation 
and inquiry extending to the Pacific 
coast, Civil Service Commissioner Cooley 
has completed plans for the organiza- 
tion of the civil service into 13 dis- 
tricts, each district to be unter an 
agent responsible to the department at 
Washington, DC. The headquarters of 
the several districts, already chosen, 
will be as follows: Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, Atlanta, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, St Paul, St Louis and 
New Orleans. 





The good roads movement is making 
marked progress in Nova Scotia. An 
encouraging step in the right direction 
is the appointment by the government 
of an instructor in good roads build- 
ing, who shall oversee all the work done 
in the province. 





Following the suggestions of the sen- 
ate agricultural committee, the bureau 
of chemistry of the department of agri- 





culture has begun an investigation of 
the effect of cold storage on the health- 
fulness of foods. Quantities of foods 
such as are commonly preserved by 
cold storage will be secured from vari- 
ous parts of the country and subjected 
to careful tests at stated intervals. 





Pres Reyes of Colombia in a note of 
warning to all South American repub- 
lics against dismemberment by the 
United States, such as his country has 
suffered in the loss of Panama, declares 
that all civil wars must cease, that no 
excuse be oftered any nation for inter- 
vening. 

Under the new law which goes into 
effect July 1, the rural free delivery 
service will be divided into six divisions 
instead of eight as heretofore. The 
route inspectors who investigate new 
routes will hereafter be known as rural 
agents, and will be responsible to the 
six division inspectors. After July 1 
there will be 24 more men assigned to 
this work than the department has ever 
before employ ed. 

a ee 

It works like m: igic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 











ority over all other roofing for farm buildings. 


snow, fire and water, you should use 


in summer. 
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(wer HAVE SOMETHING © 
TO CROW ABOUT 


when we talk of Rex Flintkote Roofing and its superi- 
If you want 
your buildings fully protected from heat and cold, rain and 


REX SF tinthote Roofing 


It keeps the power and stock warm and dry in winter and cool 
t does not pollute the water with which it comes in contact, 


each roll is packed enough i nails, andcement sufficient for laying. It 

feed boxes in poultry houses and all other stock 
buildings, and rats and vermin will not attack it. Full particularsare given 
SO any one can lay it. Send for our book, it is Free. 


i IA. & W. BIRD & GO. 56 India Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BLIZZARD 


Feed and Ensilage Cutter or 
Shredder with Wind Elevator 


Does better work than any 
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other Ensilage or Fodder Cut- 
ter ever made; will elevate to 
any desired heightand in any di- 

rection, Kernels of corn ground 

vt neal, mixed all through the 

zc. Stalks and leaves battered 

, settle quicker, pack closer, 
Bilo will take = ¥ more Silage. Less heating, 
fermentation, aud souring. Better and sweeter 
silage. Good for all stock: no waste, all palatable end 
well digested. Does splendid work in shredding and 
eutting dry stalks. Fully guaranteed. 


JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS . 
p Box 33 Canton, Ohio. 
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Madam Van Sion. 
By Marion Dickinson, 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS: Hilda 
Courtenay and her mother, who are of gentle birth, 
have been left by the death of Mr Courtenay to sup- 
port themselves, Hilda’s skill in china painting 
enables her to work at their lodgings, while Mrs 
Courtenay goes out by the day as housekeeper for 
a wealthy family. To celebrate Thanksgiving, they 
plan a little tea party in their own rooms, Mrs 
Courtenay suggesting that someone whom Hilda 
meets at her boarding place and who is lonely be 
jnvited, Hilda invites Madam Van Sion, a some- 
what eccentric woman, whom she meets at table 
and who appears to have few if any friends. While 
setting some viands on the window ledge to cool, 
Hilda discovers Geoffrey Norwood, a fellow boarder, 
has the room opposite and resents such good- 
natured advances as he makes, Madam Van Sion 
proves a more agreeable guest than anticipated and 
draws out some of the history of Mrs Courtenay 
1 Hilda, during which the latter vigorously de- 
ces their only near relative, a wealthy sister 
her father, who had thrown him over because 
his marrying against her wishes. Norwood in- 
vites Hilda to attend the theater and is coldly 
snubbed for ‘what she misunderstands as imper- 





tinence, Madam Van Sion sees it and gives Nor- 
od encouragement, On Christmas eve fire breaks 
t in the lodging house and Hilda is saved through 


efforts of Norwood, 


tiie hero 
CHAPTER VI. 

Norwood shifted his burden a little 
higher and gauged the distance to be 
traversed, with stinging eyes. ‘Go on,” 
he gasped, hoarsely. “I'll take her to 
your room, She isn’t hurt—only faint.” 

Relieved of the worst of her fears, 
madam preceded him, imperiously el 
bowing a passage through the crowd 
Fortunately, they had not far to go, for 
the fictitious strength that had aided 
Norwood was ebbing fast as danger 
was passed. He staggered once or twice 

i the steps, but managed to deposit 
Hilda carefully on madam’s_ divan, 
then dropped weakly into a chair. 

As madam unwrapped the coat from 
he unconscious face, her own was so 

ll of tragic feeling as to startle Nor- 
wood. Why should she care so deeply 
or this girl who, but a few ‘weeks be- 
fore, had been a stranger? But, what- 
ever her agitation, madam acted with 
speed and directness—chafing the slen- 
der wrists and applying restoratives 
until the long lashes trembled on the 
pale cheeks and Hilda sighed. 
Norwood still drew his breath pain- 
fully, his lungs aching from the rece*t 
strain, while the heavy beating of his 
overtaxed heart kept time to the throb 
of the engines in the street below. He 
elt indifferent, for the moment, to the 
progress of the fire. His thoughts were 

ll centered upon the inert figure on 
the couch—so pitiful In its relaxed lines, 
He made no offer to assist madam— 
t would have seemed an unwarrantable 


berty. As madam struggled to her 
et with an exclamation, he started 
ervously. 

“Her mother!’ she cried. “Heaven 


forgive me for forgetting her! She will 
coming back to this’—with a dra- 
matie gesture toward the black smoke 
cloud that drifted by the window. She 
seemed to notice Norwood for the first 
time, and swiftly scanned him from the 
smoke-stained face, with its swollen, 
smarting eyelids, to the cut and bleed- 
ing feet, from which the stockings had 
been torn away. With a murmur of 
pity, she wrapped the latter in a soft 
shawl. 

“And you walked through that icy 
street and floods of water!” she 
groaned, ‘You cannot go—besides, you 
wouldn’t know her. Here—’ and she 
thrust a bottle of salts into his hand, 
“She'll be all right soon.” 

As she hurried from the room, he 
knelt stiffly by the couch, and awk- 
wardly held the salts beneath Hilda's 
nose until, choking and well-nigh stran- 
gled by the pungent fumes, she strug- 
gled into full consciousness. The bot- 
tle rolled, unnoticed, on the floor, while, 
for a dreamy space, these two young 
souls gazed dumbly at each other, feel- 
ing their way to fuller life from out 
of the shadow of death. 

Meanwhile, madam had again rushed 
into the clamoring street, pushing her 
way through curious groups, splashing 
heedlessly through rivers of water, in- 
different to the angry orders of grimy 
firemen as she penetrated the lines. 
Neither Mrs Rowe, who was tearfully 
wringing her hands over the destruc- 
tion of her property, nor the excited 
groups of people temporarily driven 
from shelter, could give her informa- 
tion. The fire was now under control— 
its area confined to the smoldering 
Parlor and flame-scarred hall, while, 
far above, the serene glow of Hilda’s 
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rose-shaded lamp still shone incongru- 
ously, through the clouds of smoke and 
steam. It was just possible that Mrs 
Courtenay had not yet returned, and, 
with this hope, madam hurried toward 
the avenue, to encounter a white and 
frantic woman just descended from a 
car, 

“She’s safe—she’s safe, Margaret!” 
sobbed madam; ard for a moment they 
clung to each other silently. 

As they opened madam’s door, Hilda 
was weakly crossing the room with 
Nor'wood’s aid, and the intensity of the 
look she had fixed upon something on 
the mantel arrested them upon the 
threshold. The girl grasped the mar- 
ble ledge and gazed incredulously at 
the likeness of a blithe young face 
delicately photographed on porcelain. 

“It is my father!” she cried. “It is 
like the one in my bundle,” for the 
package clung about her neck had sur- 
vived the perilous journey. She glanced 
back at the divan in bewilderment, to 
see if her treasure had been removed, 
and saw the figures at the door. 

*“‘Mother!”’ she exclaimed, the surprise 
of the moment obliterating the peril 
she had escaped. ‘‘Look—it is father! 
I thought there was only one other— 
Aunt Hilda's.” 

Mrs Courtenay turned upon her com- 
panion with a flash of divination. There 
it was again—the look that had eluded 
her—but she knew it now—the family 
look persisting under many variations. 
Strange that she had been so blind! 
But, before she could speak, Madam 
Van Sion had passed to the middle of 
the room and stood facing the three 
with pathetic dignity. 

“It is the portrait of my nephew,” she 
said, somberly. 

Margaret Courtenay crossed the in- 
tervening space and grasped the trem- 
bling hands that betrayed the inward 
agitation, She needed no further words; 
sorrow had taught her many lessons, 
and the rare sweetness of her nature 
made others unnecessary. Here was one 
who had hardened her heart to her own 
undoing, losing thereby, love and peace 
from a desolated life. Her nature could 
not harbor resentment when here was 
one asking forgiveness, unmistakably, 
though dumbly. 

Madam Van Sion seized her fingers 
in a clasp that hurt, but the small eyes 
looked beyond her at the silent, ‘wide- 
eyed girl still clutching the mantel’s 
edge, and to her she spoke. 

“The letter did not reach me until 
too late, for I was traveling rapidly 
then, Afterward—I was ill.” She 
paused to steady her voice. ‘“When I 
was able to read my letters, I learned, 
through my lawyer, of the loss of your 
property, and as soon as possible I fol- 
lowed you here,” 

The young face softened perceptibly, 
but the bewilderment remained. “But 
—but—you aren’t Madam Vafi Sion, 
then,” she stammered. 

“That is my name,” madam answered. 
“T had known Mynheer Van Sion for 
several years, meeting him at the Aus- 
trian baths, as he was a semi-invalid 
like myself. As he grew more feeble, 
he asked me to marry him, and, as we 
were both lonely, I consented. He was 
a good man,” she sighed. “It seemed 
absurd at my time of life, and my mar- 
Triage was known only to my lawyer. 
I had long lost touch with my old 
friends.” 

Suddenly her forced calmness forsook 
her. “Oh, the letter, the letter!” she 
cried in an agony of grief. “My Ron- 
ald—-my dear, dear boy!” 

As Hilda ran to her, Geoffrey Nor- 
wood hobbled from the room, and gen- 
tly closed the door. Though he could 
not fully understand what had trans- 
pired, a great wave of loneliness swept 
over him. The fair edifice of his hopes 
seemed crumbling in its foam. 

Without, the crowd was gradually 
dispersing; lengths of dripping hose 
squirmed across the road like’ sluggish 
ecrpents. The first floor of Mrs Rowe’s 
house presented a forlorn aspect, with 
broken windows, scorched walls and 
smoking, steaming stairway; but, hap- 
pily, the damage had not progressed 
further, beyond the drenching of the 
second story. Poor Mrs Rowe, sstill 
hovering about her nest, answered 
Norwood’s greeting hopefully, as he 
picked his way across the street, winc- 
ing at every step. 

“Tt’s all right at your house, sir,’’ she 
assured him, “beyond a little water 
in the hall. And the damage ain’t so 
great in mine but what it will soon be 
set right. The — pretty much a 
wreck, but the wdls ain’t weakened 
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and a carpenter’ll fix the stairs before 
night. There ain't no reason why my 
lodgers can’t come back here soon—if 
they’ll only think so,”’ she sighed. 

At breakfast, Christmas morning, 
Geoffrey Norwood found Madam Van 
Sion looking wondrously bright. 

“I hope Miss Courtenay is not ill,” he 
said, striving to hide anxiety under a 
cloak of formality. 

“Only weary,” madam answered, tak- 
ing note of the dark-ringed eyes. “Her 
mother is with her and breakfast will 
be sent to them. “She did not trust 
herself to speak of last night’s occur- 
rence, or the service that he had ren- 
dered, and he was grateful for her for- 
bearance. 

But she could not keep her newly- 
found happiness to herself. “I shall not 
be your neighbor much _ longer,’”’ she 
said, oblivious to the blankness in his 
face. “I shall open the old home on 
Bleeker street at once. Hilda is so 
wild to travel we may go abroad for 
the summer.” 

Geoffrey saw a great gulf yawn be- 
tween himself and the desire of his 
heart and, again, the premonition of 
desolation oppressed him. Wealth, 
home, friends, travel—all opportunities 
for culture—how could a_ struggling 
medical student hope to compete with 
these? 

“Tt will be delightful for you all,” he 
managed to say: then madam woke 
from her absorption and comprehended, 

“Dear boy!’ she thought, tenderly. 
“How little he understands!” But she 
made no effort to enlighten his ignor- 
ance, 

Early that afternoon Hilda picked 
her way daintily up the steps, to find 
Mrs Rowe contemplating her renovated 
stairs with dismal approval. ‘Yes, 
they’re safe enough now, if you keep 
near the wall,” she assured Hilda. ‘‘The 
railing won't be up for a few days yet. 
I’ve got to clean up this muss,’’—an 
undertaking appalling in its dimensions. 
“There—I most forgot! A box came 
for you, this morning. I just caught 
the boy in time, before he got away. 
I didn’t know where you were, so I 
put it in your room not ten minutes 
ago.” 

A box—delightful mystery! Hilda al- 
most forgot to avoid the pools of smutty 
water, in her haste. As she entered 
her room, however, a sudden constric- 
tion in her throat oppressed her. It 
was all so peaceful, so unharmed—and 
she had never expected to see its treas- 

es again. Now that she was to leave 
it, she realized that the room itself had 
become inexplicably dear. Only the 
acrid odor of smoke remained to re- 
mind her of the appalling moments last 
spent within its walls, 

Then the box on the table brought 
her swiftly back to the present mo- 
ment. Removing the cover, she lifted 
the mass of creamy pink flushed, gol- 
den-hearted roses, and stood for a long 
moment with her face buried in its 
sweetness. She did not need to look at 
the accompanying card; she did not 
stop to reflect that, at last, Geoffrey 
Norwood was learning the ways of her 
world—that, in his endeavor to avoid 
offense, the names of Mrs and Miss 
Courtenay appeared on the florist’s tag! 
They were her roses, and given by the 
man who had risked his life for hers. 

Hesitating onlya moment to disentan- 
gle a rose from its fellows, she went 
swiftly to the north window. With a 
thrill—half happiness, half shyness—she 
spied @ broad-shouldered figure in the 
neighboring window, but the back was 
toward her and the face turned gloom- 
ily toward the distant tower. 

Cautiously raising her window, she 
sang, clearly: 

“God bless ye, merry gentleman! 

Let nothing you dismay.” 

With a great start, Norwood wheeled 
about, and amazement, jJoy,—and some- 
thing else—contended on his haggard 
face. She waited demurely for his win- 
dow to be raised, and for the eager 
question that quivered on his lips. 

“Why are you in there?” he asked, 
anxiously. “I don’t believe it is safe.” 

“Mrs Rowe assures me that it is, and 
I wanted to get the Christmas pack- 
ages,” she said, absently. From the 
expression in her eyes, he knew she 
was trying to speak of the night’s oc- 
currence. 

“Do you realize that you are speak- 
ing to me from your window?” he 
asked, mischievously, intent upon pre- 
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venting any expression of gratitude. His 
spirits had risen with a bound, 

The bright color flooded her 
“I~do,” she said, bravely. 

“But you refused to do so once,” he 
persisted. 

“That was different,” she said, naive« 
ly. “I hardly knew you then.” 

“Do you think you know me now?” 
His voice grew suddenly grave and the 
look in his face was hard to meet. But 
Hilda did not flinch. 

“Yes,” she answered quietly. 
you now.” 

Before he could speak again, she went 
on hastily, “Aunt Hilda said that if I 
saw you, I was to ask you to spend 
the evening with us. Mother is anxious 
to meet you and, as for Aunt Hilda, 
there’s nothing that you could ask that 
she would not grant.” 

“I wish—” he broke out, impulsively; 
but she swiftly closed the window and 
as she turned, he spied his rose upon 
her breast. 


face, 


“I know 





{The End.] 
Our Wants. 


J. A. EDGERTON, 





We want but patience to go on our 
way; 
To do our needful work as best we 
may; 
To climb and learn a little day by day; 
To keep our spirits open to the light; 
To check the unkind thought; to bear 
the thrust 
Of those whose criticisms are unjust; 
To struggle for the better, and to trust 
The triumph of the right. 


We want a little love, that we may steal 
Some sunshine out of life; that we may 
feel 
The solace and the balm; that we may 
heal 
The hurts, the wounds, and bruises 
of the heart, 
We want a little hope, that we may see, 
Beyond the present night of misery, 
The promise of the day that is to be, 
To help us do our part, 


We want some charity, that we may 


blind 

Our eyes unto the weakness of our 
kind; 

That we may look beneath the fault 
and find 

The goodness and the love that dwell 

within, 

We want steadfastness that will keep 
us true, 

That we one single purpose may pur- 
sue; 

That we may keep one end supreme in 
view, 


To persevere and win. 


We want forbearance, that, what'er 
befall 

Of strifes, of crosses and vexations 
small, 

We may be sweet and gentle through 
them all; 


We want the strength to suffer and 
endure; 
We want forgiveness from the ones we 


wrong, 
For anger mars the music of life's 
song, : 
And wounds from those we love remain 
so long. 


Forgiveness is their cure. 


And last we want—the greatest want 
we know— 

Divine compassion for our lot below; 

We fall so much and we so weary 


grow; 
Life’s pathway is so hard and rough, 
at best, 
We need our Father’s hand that it may 
lead; 
We need His love and mercy, and we 
need, 


When we at last from present bonds 


are freed, 
His blessed boon of rest. 
ntti 

Fannie Loves Her Home—I am a lit- 

e girl, 12 years old, and live on a farm 
pa distance from the public road. I 
have a sweet home, with father, moth- 
er, six brothers and two sisters. We 
have a jolly time during the long win- 
ter evenings, playing games. We have 
some nice little lambs and two beau- 
tiful white pigs. Little brother and I 
have a small henhouse with only 12 
hens to begin with. We hope to get a 
lot of eggs to furnish us pin money, 
We have two dogs, Uno and Ben.— 
[Fannie Hiil, Virginia, 
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HONORED AT THE 


The three principal lady officers who served at 
ego, were again present 


met at Cortland, N Y, 18 years 
held at that place. 


ters in their places. 
these faithful and energetic 
especially for these columns. 
they are as follows: Mrs Jennie 
formerly state lecturer 
ecea county. The 
ensuing year. 


Stories of Dogs Wanted. 


B. 





Almost unbelievable stories of the 
intelligence of the canine race are all 
the time cropping 

out. Many of them 


are unquestionably 
true and doubtless 
a few of them are 
somewhat exug- 
gerated. Always 
they are interest- 
ing. Now, we want 
some true dog sto- 
ries, stories that 
you know about as 
positive facts. Mr 
Burroughs tells us 
that animals in 
their actions are 
governed by in- 
stinct. Other writ- 
ers unquestionably grant too much in- 
telligence to animals. Mr Burroughs 
may be right in regard to wild animals, 
although even by his hypothesis it is 
difficult to explain many things that a 
keen observer will see, but with ani- 
mals long associated with man, we 
must grant a higher basis for action 
than mere instinct. 

Dogs especially show a degree of in- 
telligence which it is impossible to ac- 
count for, unless we grant them a high 
order of reasoning power. Every one 
of our readers must know of some dog 
who does or has done remarkable things. 
Write us about it. Tell us what kind 
of a dog it is, what its training has 
been, What smart things it does. Write 
us in your own ‘words and make you~ 
story as long as you please. If you 
heave photographs, send them, and they 
will be returned to you in due time. 
Let us make this dog column one of 
live interest, and one which will bring 
out some delightful stories of man’s 
best friend among the animals. Send 
them in at once. The best of these will 
be paid for. 
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A Globe for Saving Life. 





The most unique production in the 
way of life saving apparatus is uii- 
questionably Capt Donvig’s life saving 
globe, a recent invention. Capt Donvig 
lest his entire family in a terrible hur- 


ricane. At that time he noticed «aa 
iron tank afloat, and this gave him his 
idea. Since then he has been experi- 
inenting, and has produced an appar- 
atus which has withstood some severe 
tests. 


The accompanying illustration gives 
a very good idea of this new and queer 
kind of boat. It is constructed of 3-16- 
inch steel plates and as shown here has 





As a compliment to these 
lady officers vacated their chaiis and temporarily 
American Agriculturist 
officers to 

Reginning at the left as you look 
Stone of Oswego county, 
of Chautauqua county, and Mrs C, C. 
latter was clected Pomona 


NEW YORK GRANGE 


the state grange which 
at the recent meeting 
worthy Patrons, the presiding 
installed their veteran sis- 
takes pleasure in presenting 
its readers. The picture was taken 
at the B ag prey 
Mrs B. B. Lord, 
Pontius "a Sen- 
of the for the 


state grange 


the form of a globe from which a seg- 
ment is cut off, the flat part forming 
the bottom. This is double. The largest 
inside diameter is 8 feet, the hight from 
the inner bottom to the top 6 feet, the 
distance between double bottoms, 6 feet 
and the deck area 64 square feet, In 
this queer little craft 16 men can be 
accommodated. The space 
two floors is used as a tank for fresh 
water. A series of lockers contain pro- 
visions and serve as seats for the crew. 
A 12-inch ventillating pipe can be 
raised from the inside of the globe to 
the hight of 5 feet above, and can be 
lewered so that the top is flush with the 
deck. This is fitted with a cover and 
packing to make it watertight. The 
globe is furnished with a rudder, sails 
and oars. 

In recent experiments at Copenhagen, 
the globe was cast from a 12-foot high 
wharf into the sound; it sank but im- 
mediately righted itself, coming to the 
surface where its crew opened the port 
holes and up the sail, A commis- 


put 





A NEW LIFEBOAT. 
sion of experts appointed by the Nor- 
wegian minister of navigation have de- 
clared this globe superior to any mod- 
ern ship’s lifeboat. 
<ininieeialin 

A Little Musician—I am ten years 
old and take music lessons on the man- 
dolin. I have taken one term and can 
play quite a number of pieces. I live 
on a farm ef 250 acres. My papa keeps 
36 cows. My two brothers have six 
sheep and five lambs. I have a cow 
whose name is Hollow Back, and a calf 
whose name is Daisy. I have a little» 
sister who is three years old and she 
likes to go out and slide down hill with 
me. I go to school with my sister and 
three brothers. We hive to go about a 
mile.—[{Myrtle G. Hill, New York, 
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A Mother’s Prayer. 
FAIRBANKS, 
Starting out upon life’s journey, 
Father, guide him, now I pray, 
For I know not what evil 
May befall his rugged way. 
Let him shirk naught of life’s duty, 
Be his guide and be his stay. 
Let him not be faint or weary, 
But grow stronger every day. 


Constant effort, constant labor, 
With a watch o'er lips and heart, 

This will help upon life’s journey 
Each and all to do their part. 


Oh God, guide him, keep him, hold him, 
In the hollow of Thy hand; 
Then I know whate’er betide him, 
He will reach the heavenly land. 
—____—<> 


Home Making, Woman’s True Sphere. 
AUNT MOLLIE. 

Times have changed and the social 
conditions of the human family have 
changed also. In the past the man was 
the head of the home; he carried the 
pocketbook and did what he pleased 
with the contents. Then girls could 
earn very little money, either by teach- 
ing or doing housework, so if they mar- 
ried and those were the conditions, they 
acquiesced in them. Now girls are 
Wage earners; many get about the 
same wages as men. This leads them 
to be independent and ignore married 
life until later in life. 

Talking with a clergyman a few years 
since, he thought the outcome would 
not be beneficial. He said a man did 
not like to ask a young woman to mar- 
ry him whose income was as much as 
his own, for it certainly costs more for 
two to live than one. He thought it 





ties, putting wages 
would sooner his 
even if the mar- 
would like, than 


lessened the home 
first. He said he 
children would marry, 
riage was not what he 
not to marry at all. 

It seems to me in these days money, 
dress and a fine home is what the aver- 
age girl is looking for—not a true heart 
companion for better or worse. 

I think that girls should be educated 
for their own natural vocation, and 
that is home keepers or makers. Every 
mother should teach her daughters to 
make the best of things, to be helpful, 
kind and Toliging. Then no husband 
will refuse them what he can afford : 
them for their daily needs. 


eT ia: ee—— 

Flowers Her Delight—I am a girl of 
12 years. I live in western New York 
on a farm of 250 acres. Papua keeps 100 
sheep, four cows and nine horses, one 
of which I can drive. I have one 
brother, but no sisters. I have one pet, 
a lamb, which is black all over. I call 
him Blacky. I am very fond of flowers 


and love to be in the garden, helping 
take care of them. w, have many 
different kinds of flowers in our flower 


garden. Mamma cires for poultry; she 
has over 100 hens and raises turkeys 
and ducks. Papua raises many kinds of 
products. I love to be in the fields and 
gather the wild flowers.—[Elva Shultz, 
New York. 


Dee Stings—lI find the immediate ap- 
plication of sweet or olive oil asovereign 


remedy for the sting of any of the bee 
family. I have encountered—for in- 
instance, the honey bee, bumble bee 
hornet, yellow jacket and wasp. Thi 


quick and complete neutralizing of thi 
poison with these indicate that it might 
be effective with the bite of poisonous 
insects and snakes, but my experience 
has never enabled me to try it with 
anything but bee stings.—[H. S. 
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Wash Tub On The Brain 


This is a disease with which al! housekeepers are afflicted every Wash-Day. 
There is one cure that never faile—that gete the weshiag ou t of the an, 
at 9o’clock Monday morning—and you can try it FREE OF OOS 


“1900” Family Washer 


Ball Bearing 
Freight prepaid No money or promise of any kind required 
‘er SV days; then if you do not wish to purchase 
return it at our expense. 
nlike all other washers THE 90 


inutes with no_wear and tear on the 
Perfectly adjusted Kali Bearings do the same 
make it work with little effort. 
Write today for full information and Free Catalogue, 


**1900"" WASHER CoO., 
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3 98 we furnish this bi 
s roomy, comfor 
able, reclining Go-Cart (back can 
or lowered). Strong and dur- 
able maple frame, best wheels, gear 
and springs. $4.95 for same go- 
cart with cushions and fanc y parasol 
as illustrated. Write tor our Free 
Baby Carriage Catalogue, containing| 
large pietures and complete descriptions 
of thie and many other styles of go- 
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that usually sell for double the price.|to 
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round and flat reeds. $8.75 for same 
ge-cart with removable uphoistered cush- 
ions, any color, also parasol and face cover, 
the equal of go-cartesold arretailfor$12. 
$14.00, Our Free Baby Carriage - 
logue fully deseribes and shows 5 fine large 
iilustration of this great go-cart bargain. 
for Baby Carriages, 


ust as illus- 









‘For la “ a pe 
ith most astonishing 
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scoretvnarisrsargree Bas raus Greate tin” SEARS, AOEBUCK & 0. engeet 








Many new routes will goin this year. We 


Rural Mail "BOX. FR EF re pe se 
. oO first one sending 


We will send a us full information. 
BOND STEEL POST Co., ADRIAN, MICH. 








It won't cost you a cent to learn how it 
oan be immediately relieved and per- 
manently cured at your own home. 


Address, Frontier Asthma Co.(Dept.T) Buffalo, N.Y. 

















= STANDARIS =—— 


Farm Books 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Scones Building, Chicago, Il. 



































Her Dower. 


MABEL CORNELIA MATSON. 





She was not fair to look upon; 


She was not witty and she was not 
wise; 
Yet deep within her heart dwelt hap- 
piness, 
And there were wells of gladness in 
her eyes. 
She was not skilled in any craft save 
this— ° 
Of loving well. Yet there are those 
who would part 
\With riches, wisdom, skill, all they pos- 
sess, 
Nor count it loss, to learn her hum- 
ple art. 
<< 
Baby’s Creeping Stockings. 
MAUDE E. 8S. HYMERS. 
All mothers know how difficult it is 


keep babies in stockings during the 
creeping period. 
One 
ations on the part 
of a healthy baby 
will usually show 
perforated knees, 
and with the price 
for children’sstock- 
ings almost or quite 
as much as for 
adults, one needs a 
long purse to keep 
the supply equal to 





the demand, 

An economical 
little mother of my acquaintance 
makes her baby’s creeping stockings 


from the tops of her own after the feet 
have become impossible. I have en- 
deavored to reproduce the pattern for 





STOCKING. 


PATTERN FOR CREEPING 
others who might like to try ft, and 
trust I have made it plain. The little 
arrows show how far the leg and heel 
are to be seamed together, and the 
crosses where the foot is first to be 
joined to the heel. 

To make, cut out on lines indicated, 
fold exactly in center and seam large 
part as far as the crosses. Open out 
foot part and lay on the smaller sec- 
tion, which should be the same size as 
foot part, sewing straight part of small- 
er section to the rounding part of heel, 
finishing at the toe. It is not difficult 
to make and is well worth the trouble. 

I ao 





Experiments are being conducted 


near Paris with the single rail system. 
It is proposed to build such a railroad 
Paris and Marseilles; this to 
carrying mails, news- 
and small packages. 
would be 
two cities. 


between 
be used only for 
papers 
that the time 
between the 


It is said 
cut down half 


day of explor-- 





Infant’s Crocheted Sacque. 


MARGARET P. BOYLE, 





Make a chain of 96 stitches. 
Ist cianntiniie 1 sc in each stitch of 
chain. 


2d row—One s c in every stitch, tak- 
ing up the back of the stitch as in 
“slipper stitch.” 

3d row—Twenty-two plain s c, widen 
in 23d stitch, 4 plain, widen on 28th, 
40 plain, widen on the next, 4 plain, 
widen, 22 plain. 

Increase in this way every row across 
until you have 36 stitches between the 
widening on each shoulder; always 
widen on the 23d from each end and 
leave between the shoulders 40 stitches 
for the back. 

Make 7 rows of this to form the yoke. 
The effect is better if you make the 
yoke of pink or blue saxony and the 
body and sleeves of white. To make 
the body, commence at the end of the 
yoke with a chain of 3. Make 4dec 
in every other stitch of the yoke until 
you come to the shoulder, then make a 
loose chain of 28 stitches and carry it 
over to the other side of the shoulder. 
Make 4d ¢ in every other stitch across 
the back, then 28 chain for the other 
shoulder, and 4 d c in every other stitch 
across the front. 

2d row—Make 44d c in center of every 
shell of the preceding row, and 8 shells 
in each chain of 28. There are 25 rows 
in the body all made as the second row. 

For the sleeve make 4 d@ c in every 
3d stitch of the yoke and in each shell 
and between each shell under the arm. 
The sleeve is 25 rows deep. With the 
colored wool make across the neck, in 
every 3d or 4th stitch, 1 dec with 2 
chains between, and with the colored 
woo! crochet a row of scallops around 
the sacque and across the ends of the 
sleeves. Put colored ribbons in the 
neck and sleeves, 


From Grandmother's . _ Recipe Book. 





The following miscellaneous recipes 
were used in the days of our grand- 
mothers, when home ingenuity had to 
bridge over many an emergency. They 
will be appreciated by those who are 
obliged to depend upon homemade ap- 
pliances to help them out of many dif- 
ficulties. 

A delicious perfume to sprinkle in 
the chest or drawer may be made from 
an ounce each of pulverized cedar, 
cloves and rhubarb. This will also pre- 
vent moths. 

To render cloth wind and rain proof, 
boil two pounds of turpentine and one 
pound of litharge powder, and two or 
three pints of linseed oil. Brush the 
article over with this mixture and dry 
it in the sun. 

A good freckle lotion is made from 
two ounces of lemon juice, a half 
drachm of powdered borax and one 
drachm of sugar. Mix together and 
let them stand in a glass bottle for a 
few days, then rub on the hands and 
face occasionally. 

China may be given a bright, clear 
appearance by washing it in soda wa- 
ter. 

Hams that have been well salted and 
smoked may be kept sweet for years 
by packing them down in oats. 

Lamps may be kept from smoking, 
and will give a better light, if the wicks 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


are first soaked in strong vinegar and 
then thoroughly dried. 

To take mildew out of linen, rub it 
well with soap; then scrape some fine 
chalk and rub that also in the linen. 
Lay it on the grass; as it dries, wet it 
a little, and the mildew will soon dis- 
appear. 

Ammonia will 
out by acids. 
garment. 

To destroy red ants, crack some nuts 
and lay them in the infested places. 
The ants will swarm upon the nuts and 
may thus be collected. Then wet the 
cracks from which they come with cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

An easy and effective way of remov- 
ing grease spots from silk, cotton or 
woolen is to pulverize fine new pipe 
stems or pipes, lay the powder on the 
spot, put a piece of brown paper under 
the cloth, and one over the powder and 
set on it a warm iron. It will extract 
all the grease if it remains sufficiently 
long. 

Hiccoughs may be quickly relieved 
by taking a long draft of cold water, or 
a few swallows of vinegar, with an ap- 
plication of hops and wormwood, sim- 
mered in vinegar, to the stomach. 

Stains may be taken out of mahog- 
any by applying spirits of salts, six 
parts, salts of lemon one part. Mix, 
then drop a little on the stains, and 
rub them until they disappear. White 
marks that are left by allowing a ves- 
sel containing hot water to stand upon 
polished wood of any kind may be re- 
moved by rubbing them lightly with a 
cloth wet in spirits of camphor. 


_— 
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A Few Dainty Salads. 


restore colors taken 
It will not injure the 








Nut Salad in Tomato Baskets: Scoop 
out the centers of as many tomatoes as 
required, and fill with a mixture of cel- 
ery (chopped fine with a few olives), 
and whole pecan and English walnut 
meats. Place a small quantity of cream 
or mayonnaise dressing on the top of 
each basket, or mix with the salad be- 
fore putting it in them.—[A. Abresch. 

Sweetbread Salad: Chop boiled sweet- 
breads and mix with mayonnaise dress- 
ing. Serve on a bed of watercress and 
garnish with water lilies. (The open 
blossom with the stems cut off.)—[Mar- 
jorie March. 

English Walnut Salad: Shell and 
blanch 1 1b nuts, cover with boiling 
water, add some mace and a bay leaf, 
with a few slices of celery, boil till ten- 
der, drain and when cool cut them into 
slices. Prepare an equal amount of 
sliced celery, and when ready to serve 
cut 2 tart apples into small pieces, mix 
all together and add sufficient mayon- 
naise to moisten. Over this mixture 
pour a gill of claret. Serve cold.—[Ju- 
lia Hite Gallaher. 

Bean Salad: Soak lima beans over 
night and cook in plenty of salted wa- 
ter until quite tender, but not broken. 
Pour off the water, let the beans cool 
and pour over them a generous amount 
of French dressing.—[Clarinda Burns, 


<> 





Salmon Salad with Potato—Have 
you ever made a salmon salad in this 
‘way? If not, try it and you will be 
surprised at the result. The decidedly 
fishy taste of salmon is disliked by 
many, but if combined with potato it 
becomes a very pleasant dish. Take 
a can of steak salmon and drain off the 
oil, then add 4 good-sized cold boiled 
potatoes and chop together until very 
fine, or to a paste. Now make a dress- 
ing of the beaten yolks of 3 eggs, 1 
tablespoon sugar, 1 tablespoon mus- 
tard, 2-3 cup vinegar, 1 cup sweet 
cream, salt to taste and a pinch of red 
pepper. Put on the stove and stir until 
it begins to thicken, and when cold add 
whites of eggs, beaten to a stiff froth. 
This is a very tempting dish when 
served in indivdual cups of lettuce 
leaves and garnished with slices of 
boiled ergs.—[Adelaide. 



























Bicycle Innovations 
Two-Speed Gear and New Coaster Brake 
Greatest improvements since the coming of the chainlees 
Pepe Quality in Every Wheel 


Easteaw Der 
4 ya Waerkew Deranrwxwr: 


Chicago, Lil. 
Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one 
Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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Concert Piano st sies. 00, is in ev 
a ~ the equal of any plano made, r 
~ erand eet all teint Sone for eur ree 
jogue this free return mail, poepete: our 
—— and most astonishing offer, the 
position ever sees * It qos have a use for 
piano at ont price. do 


PIANO OGUE mAN ERS. y XA 


Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. CHICAGO. 
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Senior Member, Ellis Spear, formerly Com A yd dn 
Spear, Middleton, & Spear, Washington, D.C, 
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JAYNE’S. EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standerd Cough Remedy. 











Copy nght, 1908, by J. C. Strauss 


The Honest Official. 





Here we have the portrait of Joseph 
W. Folk, the St Louis circuit attorney 
who has done such herculean work to- 
ward cleaning out the boodlers who 
have so long fattened upon public graft 
in St Louis. He wus elected in 1901 by the 
politicians, with the expectation that he 
would make no trouble. Butler, the no- 
torious St Louis boss and_ boodler, 
called on him to appoint an orgianiza- 
tion man as first assistant. Folk re- 
fused. He took up at once election 
fraud cases, prosecuting men of both 
parties, including some who helped 
elect him. Then he got after the bood- 
lers. 

Indictments of some of the wealthiest 
and most powerful men in St Louis 
followed. ‘Tremendous pressure was 
brought to bear to force him to drop 
the cases. Finally Butler was indicted, 
tried and convicted. In 15 cases of 
bribery and perjury Folk lost but one. 
Several members of the city govern- 
ment fled the country. Charles Kratz, 
ex-president of the council, went into 
business in Mexico on a large scale. He 
has not dared put foot over the line 
with Folk in power. Every impediment 
that money and the most skilful law- 
yers in Missouri could secure was 
placed in Mr Folk’s way from the be- 
ginning, but without avail. He has 
done his duty as he saw it. The key- 
note to his character and the motives 
nctuating him were best shown, per- 
haps in his address to the jury which 
convicted Butler. ‘‘Missouri, Missouri,” 
he said softly, “I am pleading for thee, 
pleading for thee.” 

Folk is now a candidate for the demo- 
cratic nomination for the Missouri gov- 
ernorship. Undoubtedly there are just 
as honest men as Folk—lots of them, in 
both public and private life in both 
parties, in Missouri and throughout the 
country. But it is a pleasure to cite 
Folk’s faithfulness to his public du- 
ties, just as an offset to  Bur- 
ton’s faithlessness, This is not 
done for partisan purposes—demo- 
cratic government in New York city 
is quite as rotten as the reptblican ad- 
ministration in Philadelphia, for there 
are rascals in both parties, and per- 
haps in about equal proportions—but as 
sn object lesson to young and old who 
read these lines that honesty is not 
only the best policy, but is the only 
one that brings happiness and self-sat- 
isfaction. 





Taming Humming Birds—One hot 
day in the fall my mother was sitting 
by the window, over which a honey- 
suckle vine was running, when a little 
humming bird lit on the vine. It seemed 
iired and would not fly, so mamma 
took a flower and put some honey on it 
and fastened it in the window. Pretty 
soon the humming bird came and ate 
the honey. The next day when it came 
back my brother sat down by the win- 
dow with a flower, the little bird came 
and lighting on his thumb, put its bill 
into the flower for honey. We filled a 
small bottle almost full of honey and 











The Dishonest Official. 





This vortrait is Joseph Ralph Burton, 
who in 1901 was elected to the United 
States senate from Kansas, On April 
6, 1904, he was convicted in the United 
States district court at St Louis for 
using his official influence before the 
postoffice department in behalf of the 
tialto grain and securities company 
(which the department wished to ex- 
clude from the mails as swindlers), and 
for having received payment from the 
company for his services. The statute 
which the convicted senator violated was 
one that forbids a senator or member of 
congress to take pay for the exercise 
of his influence with the government. 
Aside from fine and imprisonment, 
which in this case was fixed at $2500 
and six months in the county jail, the 
penalty is to be forever incapacitated 
from holding any office of honor, trust 
or profit under the government of the 
United States. Every legal effort is be- 
ing made by his counsel to free Burton 
from this awful verdict. 

Burton is the first United States sen- 
ator to be thus degraded, and virtually 
becomes a man without a country—de- 
spised by most decent men and women, 
trusted by few. In these days of graft 
and boodle in public office, when 80 
many guilty ones escape through tech- 
nicalities, Burton’s conviction is most 
salutary. It is but the natural and 
logical result of the man’s career, as 
thus summed up by William Allen 
White, the Kansas journalist: 

“For a dozen years before he went to 
Washington as a senator from Kansas, 
Burton was a professional candidate for , 
senatorial honors. He had served a term 
or two in the lower house of the state 
legislature, where he openly _ solicited 
bribes and was charged dozens of times 
in the newspapers of the state with being 
a boodler without the slightest resent- 
ment upon Burton’s part. Time and again 
perfectly reputable and financially re- 
sponsible newspapers have charged Bur- 
ton with violating every obligation of 
life, social, moral, political and financial, 
and he made no attempt to bring these 
newspapers to the bar of justice. 

“His election was due to the influence 
of railroads in state politics. Every lo- | 
cal attorney for the Rock Island, the | 
Missouri Pacific, the Santa Fe and the 
Union Pacific, who had any influence, 
was at Topeka working for Burton, Per- 
emptory orders came out of Chicago and 
St Louis in the campaign which ended 
with Burton’s election, demanding that 
the local Kansas railroad lawyers sup- 
port Burton or lose their places, 





put a flower in it. Then we tied the 
bottle to the vine. When the humming 
bird saw the flower it came to it. More 
came until there were five came every 
day for their honey. After a while we 
would put the honey for them in a 
dish, and they learned to come to it 
without seeing any flower in it. One 
day mamma was eating an apple, and 
a humming bird came and tried to get 
honey from it. If we would hold the 
dish with the honey in it in our hands 
they would light on our fingers. I hope 
that the humming birds will come back 
this summer. And IT wonder if they will 
remember us.—[Becky, Oregon. 





WORTH READING 


Actual Results of Woman Suffrage. 
MRS E. C. GIFFORD, NEW YORK. 





If man needs the ballot for his pro- 
tection, and if woman is the ‘‘weaker 
sex,’ so much the more by reason of 
that ‘“‘weakness” is she in need of that 
“protection.” And if man can use the 
ballot as an instrument of good for 
himself and his country, woman, by 
reason of her common humanity, can 


do the same. Throughout Australia, 
New Zealand, and several smaller is- 
lands, women have the full franchise; 


in England women vote for every office 
except member of parliament, and in 
several other European countries they 
have partial suffrage. In four states 
of the union, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho 
and Colorado, women have full suf- 
frage, and are eligible to every office. 
In Kansas they have municipal suf- 
frage, in Louisiana taxpayers’ suffrage, 
and in about half the states school 
suffrage. In Wyoming women have 
voted under territorial and state laws 
for more than 30 years, and a few years 
since, when the question of admission 
to statehood ‘was pending in congress, 
and the proposition seemed likely to 
fail on account of women’s suffrage, 
representative women of the territory 
telegraphed the men who had the mate 
ter in charge, “‘Accept statehood with- 
out woman suffrage, and we will trust 
our men to re-enfranchise us.’’ Quick 
as the wires could bring it came back 
the answer, “We will stay out forever, 
rather than come in with our women 
disfranchised.”’ 

Twice within the last few years has 
the legislature of Wyoming, by a unan- 
imous vote, adopted resolutions testify- 
ing to the beneficial effects of woman 
suffrage. 

Ex-Gov Adams of Colorado said in a 
recent speech: “If evil comes from 
equal suffrage I cannot see it, but I can 
see in it the germ of great possibilities 
for good. A perfect civilization de- 
pends upon the equal and joint reign 
of man and woman. Our experiment 
has brought good to man and no harm 
to home or woman.” 


—-_ 


A Reason for Success—When a firm 
is so confident of the quality of its 
goods, and its ability to back up its 
statements, that it will allow a test of 
these goods entirely free of expense, 
there is pretty sure to be _ sufficient 
grounds for its action. In another col- 
umn will be found the offer of the 1900 
Washer people of Binghamton, N Y, 
who offer to send their washer free of 
all cost to any applicant for 30 days’ 
trial. Testimonials in regard to this 
washer, none of which have _ been 
sought, number many thousands, show- 
ing how universally satisfactory the 
washer has proven. This offer of a 30 
days’ trial is so liberal that every 
reader. who has not tried it should 
write at once. In doing so, be sure to 
mention this paper. 


Joseph Horne Co. 
“The Fat of the Land.” 


Here’s a little diversion from our usual 
weekly news of dress goods and silks and 
other things that women like to read about— 
news of the most interesting book that has 
lately been published, relished alike by men 
and women, 

The farmer will not only have pleasure in 
reading the book but will extract from it a 
great deal of profit. It is worth ten times 
its cost. From cover to cover it is a fascina- 
ting book. 

The book, to a rare degree, quickens one 
sense of how much sheer delight and happi- 
ness can be gotten out of life close to mother 
earth. It is the wisdom of a physician, who 
turned farmer, put into words, and is as de- 
lightful as one of John Burroughs’ talks 
about birds. 

Here in the city people are flocking to our 
Book Store after this rare book. We'll be 
glad to send it to you by mail. 


The price is $1.50—post- 














age 12c.—$1.62 altogether. 





Pittsburg, Pa. 








FOLDING 


BUCK-EYE 


Baytiqne Loctins Film Camera 
or 3% ¢ Pictures. 

This beautiful om camera is high-grade 
in every detail. It has double Rapid Recti- 
linear lenses and an automatic shutter with 
iris dia —a stops. Splendidly made and 
finished. Uses daylight loading film car- 
tridges that may be had of any dealer in 
photographic goods, 

Wlustrated Catalogue of Buck-Eye Film Cameras 
and Poco Plate Cameras, Sree by mail upon request. 
AMERICAN CAMERA MFG. CO. 
926 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 














“a Chance 
Co urtship 


{is a story of an unconventional love 
match, well told and beautifully il- 


lustrated. The small picture above 
only suggests the real charm of 
these illustrations. As a bit of 
readable fiction the story is well 
worth writing for. It is contained 
in a handsomely bound book of 
128 pages, a portion of which is 
devoted to the attractive mountain 
and lake resorts along the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. [It is a book you 
will like to see. It may be had 
by sending 10 cents in postage 
stamps to T. W. Lee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 
road, New York. 


Cured to STAY CURED. Cause 
removed. Health restored. At- 
tacks aoer — ag 
Sleep a nigh t, do an: ¢. c° 

pone here. No further need of 


~ - a Ninety es, all about 
s ote SY. , Js, FREEs Hayes, Buftalo, N.Y. 











$8 Paid rere Scot couoceaY 
PATENTS tiie. reterence:: 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Just from the Designer. 





Herewith are shown two of the 
latest patterns which the designers have 
produced for the home dressmaker. Not 
only are they attractive, but they are 


easily made and are adapted to inex- 
pensive materials. Try them. 
No 45483—Never has the growing girl 


been so well taken care of in the matter 
of dress as this season. In the charm- 
ing model shown here, the shoulder is 





No 4543—A Dainty Frock, 9, 10, 11, 


12, 13 and 14 years. 


brought well down over the arm, form- 
ing a sleeve cap, which gives a de- 
cidedly old-fashioned air. The waist is 
slightly gathered at the neck edge and 
may be worn in guimpe style if desired. 
The skirt is the popular flounce style 
and is most becoming to growing girls. 





No 6144 


Raglan Shirt Waist, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


$2, 34, 


The dress is as pretty made up in Hnen 

or wash goods, as in the more expen- 

Sive weaves. Material required for 

mcdium size, 6 yards, 36 inches wide. 
RAGLAN SHIRT WAIST. 


No 6144—The smart little blouse which 
forms the subject of pattern, is the 
new Raglan style with fullness in 
sleeve taken up in a box-pleat which 
extends up over the shoulder into the 
neck. This brings about the fashion- 
able long shoulder line and is both 
pretty and becoming. There is just 
a little fullness in the front at shoul- 
ders, although there is no allowance 


for the pouching over the belt of former 
days. Medium size requires 3% yards, 
36 inches wide material. 


HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 


each. Address Pattern Department, 
American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette 
place, New York. 
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It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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in Our Mothers’ Time 


QUAINT FASHIONS OF DRESS IN 
THE WAR PERIOD. 


RESS has changed very much 
D in the past forty years, in fact 








it hardly seems credible that 

American women wore such 

immense hoop-skirts a third of 
a century ago. Dress has changed ma- 
terially, but the standard remedy for 
women has not. It is the same now 
as it was in our mothers’ time. 

In the old days it was sometimes con- 
sidered fashionable to be delicate, pale 
and with an inclination to faint at the 
least provocation. It is different now. 
America is raising a strong race—a race 
of strong and vigorous mothers. When 
a woman becomes nervous, suffers from 
backache, sleeplessness, a genera! tired- 
out and fagged feeling, with dragging- 
down pains, she turns to the right 
remedy. She is positive she can get 
relief and assistance from Dr. Pierce. 

Backed up by over a third of a cen- 
tury of remarkable and uniform cures, 
a record such as no other remedy for 
the diseases and weaknesses peculiar to 
women ever attained, the proprietors of 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription now 
feel fully warranted in offering to pay 
$500 in legal money of the United 
States, for any case of Leucorrhea, Fe- 
male Weakness, Prolapsus, or Falling 
of Womb, which they cannot cure. All 
they ask is a fair and reasonable trial 
of their means of cure. 

There is every reason why women 
should not trust their delicate consti- 
tutions in the hands of unskilled per- 
sons. It requires a thorough medical 
education to appreciate and understand 
the womanly organism. When a wo- 
man has ills and pains that she can- 














not bear—when life seems dark for any 
woman, she should confide her troubles 
to a physician of standing in the com- 
munity, or one who has a national 
reputation. Certainly it would not be 
the part of wisdom to confide in an 
ignorant person without medical edu- 
cation simply because she is @ woman, 
There is every reason why she should 
write to some great specialist, one who 
has made the diseases of women a spe- 
cialty for a third of a century, like Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, founder of the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. All correspondence is held 
sacredly confidential, and he gives his 
advice free and without charge. 


SINGLE AND MARRIED WOMEN 


Very often find that it is repugnant to 
their feelings to consult their family 
physician. In such a case they can put 
perfect confidence in Dr. Pierce, who 
has made such a success in the treat- 
ment of women’s diseases, for he will 
give you the very best advice possible, 
and without cost to you. To grow beau- 
tiful, healthy and happy should be the 
desire of every woman. It is then pos- 
sible to hold a husband and make home 
happy and bring contentment to it. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
gives the mother health to give her 
child. It cures nervousness, nausea, 
and sleeplessness. It makes the body 
comfortable and the mind content. It 
gives physical vigor and muscular elas- 
ticity so that the baby’s advent is prac- 
tically painless. 


GRATEFUL BEYOND WORDS. 


“Words cannot express how grateful 
I am for your kind advice and your 
‘Favorite Prescription,’”’ writes Mrs. 
D. B. Barricks, of Perrows, Campbell 
Co., Va. “I feel that it has cured me. 
I had been in poor health for four 
years. Suffered greatly with my right 
side, also with bearing-down pains, and 
my nerves were in a dreadful state. 
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After using four bottles of your ‘Favor- 
ite Prescription’ I am now well. I am 
the mother of two children. With the 
first child I suffered twenty-eight 
hours, and with the second I used your 
medicine and was sick only three 
hours. I believe Dr. Pierce's Favorite 
Prescription to be the best medicine in 
the world for suffering females. I wish 
you great success, and hope that God 
will bless you in your noble work.” 
“Favorite Prescription’? makes weak 
women strong, sick women well. Ac- 
cept no substitute for the medicine 
which works wonders for weak women. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


should have a medical book handy, for 
knowledge is power. A standard work 
is The People’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser, by R. V. Pierce, M. D. 
Send to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., 
31 one-cent stamps, for the cloth-bound 
book, or 21 cents for the paper-covered 
volume. 
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$75,000.00 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest In, and 

GREAT 8T. LOUIS WORLDS Paln 
this epormous sum will be distributed, 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 

LUTELY FREE. Just send your 


name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars, 
World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. Sth Street, 
8t. Louis, Mo, 








we SHIP on APPROVAL 


without a cent t and allow 10 
DAYS FREE TRIAL on every 
bicycle. Any wheel not satisfactory 
returned at our expense. 


Highest Grade 

1904 Models PO" 25 to S17 
Coaster Brakes. Hedgethorne puncture 
ay erst and bess equipment. 

' e 

Best Makes ces to $12 


J ook pega Models "$3 fo $8 


Great Factory Clearing Sale at 
+¢ ‘actory cost. 
E A BICYCLE takin 
from sample wheel furnishe 
Our agents make large profits. rite 
at once for catalogues and ¢ ~~ ecial offer. 
Ma- 


A Ks. 
chines, Sundries. 


ere LY 
MEAD CYCLE ©O.. Dent. ama Chicage 














































RURAL BOOKS 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL. 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog 3 pages) 
will be sent free of wy Fe to all applying 
for the same. Our New, Large, a riptive 


Illustrated Catalog, 112 page 3, yy 9 
inches, 50 illustrations, Soughiy In- 
dexed by Titles and Authors, and containing 


Detailed Descri anes = all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for four 
cents in stamps,which on y pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, Sieguett Seating, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, I 
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We Make Cuts 


DESIGNS 

HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
ELECTROTYPES 


High Grade Moderate Price 
Quick Service 




















Springfield, Mass. 








PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. | 


























OUR 31 YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE 


and continued success is a guarantee 
to you of good quality and fair dealing. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
anywhere but sell direct to you, thus saving you, 
the agent’s and deaier’s profit. We are the larg- 
est manufacturers of vehicles and harness 
the world selling on this plan exclusively. We, 
ship for examination guaranteeing safe deliv. 
ery. Youare out nothing if not satisfied. 
We make over 200 styles of vehicles and 65, 
styles of harness, Our prices on both ve 



















hicles and harness represent the actual 
cost of material and making plus one 
orofit. Our large illustrated catalog i 
H Send for it. 


ree. 
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Bo. 14—Single Harness, with Curved Breast Collar. 
As good as sells for $5 more. 


Price $12.65. 











No, 719— Bike Wagon, with %-Inch Kelly Rubber Tires. Price 
complete $60.00. As good as sells for $25 more. 





Wo. 637—Fancy Painted and Trimmed Top Buggy. Price 
eompiete $52.50. As good as sells for $25 more. 





No. 323—Canopy Top Burrey. 
As good es solls for $30 more. 


Price complete $80.00. 


SLEHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO, 
ELKHART, IND, 














BLACK HICKORY 
RACER, only 


All our 
goods are sg 50 
guaranteed 


for @ years. worth $75.00. 


Money returned if not satisfied after trying it for 30 
daysat yourhome. Writeto-day for free catalog of 
Black Hickory Vehicles. Also harness. 

The SAMSON CARRIAGE MFG, Co. 
Incorporated, 133 W. Pearl St.Cincinnati,o. 


SAVE |! BUY OUR 
= Columbia 

















Direct from us at wholesale 
factory prices, 
Write for our 


RN es. 1904 FREE 
AE ct Za CATALOG. 


= LANDS 
QADSRAVG sirens 


Guar- 

anteed f 

Years. 30 NX m4 VEHICLES 
Days Free y he and HA ss 
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=a, 16 to 35 Cents Per 


Rod. — 


— + a Lleaviest, strongest, most durable fence made. Al! wires 4 


me extra large. We eel! to farmers at wholesale 
. Colled Spring, Barb and Soft Galvanised Wire. 
RITE FOR CATALOGUE 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Extraordinary 


Bargains is tscee 


This buggy is one of our leaders. Long distance axles, bell collar 
Armstrong or open head springs, your choice; reaches ironed full 
length and steel braced; round edge.hand set tires; second growth 
selected clear white hickory wheels, Sarven patent or compressed 
band hubs; screwed rimsif wanted; high bent XXX hickory shafts, 
steel braced; Fernald quick shift couplers, heel braces if wanted; top 
is buffed leather quarters, heavy rubber roof and side curtains; sewed 
valance, Trimmed with fast color broadcloth, whipcord or fiber 
leather; high patent leather dash; double silver rail; seat handles; 
boot; full length carpet, toe carpet and pads; front of seat panels 
carpeted; body painted black, hand ly st gear, Brewster 
green or carmine, or, at the same price, we give you any color of 
painting, striping or finishing you want. Every buggy #5 good as 


skill, money and material can make it. 


Trial 


} if you wantit and an absolute guaran- 
tee for Two Full Years if you buy. For 
twenty-four years we have been makin 
the best buggies that could be made an 

our great factory and our long experi- 
ence are behind ourguarantee thatevery 
ugey eoestege op other vehicle wesend 
out is absolutely perfect down to the 
smallest bolt. Bvery ounce of material 
we use isthe best that men trained to 
the business can buy. Every piece from 
the largest to the smallest is closely inspected before itis used. Wedo not make low-grade goods atany price. No“cheap” goods to sell cheaply, but the 
very best possible goods at the lowest possible prices, No shoddy work, noimitation materials. Everything genuine and of the best quality. The long, cold 
winter has made salesdrag. We havea large force of skilled workmen that we must keep at work the year around. @ have on handalarge stock of ve- 
hicles and we are going to cut loose and let this stock out at prices that will open the eyes uf the buggy-buying public. We have ay issued a new catalogue 
— ——s —_ line of Buggies, Phaetons, Stanhopes, NOT oad Wagons, Spring Wagons, fe is shown and me oe | 7 ie — detail. No bet- 
er buggies T verything we haveis lis at less than regular whole- 
can be made, OUR PRICES CANN BE D PLICA D. sale prices. Weselldirect to you as low ag the dealer 
can buy at wholesale. We have noagentsand we save you the profits that usually go to the jobber and hisagents. Everything we make goes direct from 
our factory tothe user. When you buya bugey or carriage of us you buy comfort and satisfaction. Everything that goes to make a strong, durabie, easy- 
riding, light-running, handsome and stylish vehicle will be foundin our goods, Wecouldn’tmakethem better or more durable at any price. We are the 
originators of the thirty days’ trial method of selling buggies and our continued use of this method shows that our goods are entirely satisfactory. The Two 
Years guarantee proves that we are ready to stand behind every statement we make in regard to our goods. We trim and Maint our buggies different 
colors and use different kinds of materials in tops and trimmings. REE We want tosend you our catalogue even if you do not intend to buy a 
If we cannot suit your fancy from our regular stock we will buggy this year. We want you to know what kind of buggies we make. 
paint and trim to your order without extra cost, We send it free to any oneasking forit. Don’t fail to write for it. 


Kalamazoo Garriage & Harness Co., Box 201, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















TWO KINDS OF FENCE 
FROST, ; 
BESTS #} 
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uslitices to 
that may last three to five years. Leading KR. 
buy and erect the Frost. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - 


stretching does that, Its fine meshing at bot- 
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HH HHH Th hythe! Itry plant 
: (@ Thereare reasons whythelarge poultry plants 
r £ (Im all buy Union Lock Poultry Fencing. You “e CHEAPEST 
r 1+ii+@ don’t have to cut it to fit uneven ground—its The Frost containing the weight, strength and wearing 
eects 


tom holds thesmall chicks. It doesn’t sag be- 

















last a lifetime, and the flimsy woven fabrio 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











: Axe tween posts. Above allit’sthe —— 
Poultry Fencing That's Strong 


ERS ‘ua All horizontal lines are cables—made of the best quality galvanized 
steelwire. The one poultry fence that’s erect when others are tumble 
, {i dowu. Extra heavy fences for lawns and farms, Factories in Con- 
Nee necticut, Illinois and California. Quick shipment a specialty from 
3 iv factory nearest you. Write today for free catalogue of all fencing. 


ef a CASE BROTHERS, Colchester, Conn. 
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RECT TO YOU 


e are the only vehicle manufac- 
turers who seli you one buggy at 
same price dealers pay by the car 
load. Our Custom Made Vehicles 
are built from best material. 
Guaranteed two years. Our 
$30 buggy equals any sold at 
$45. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Get our liberal 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
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eauepe’ 5 































LOWER PRICES may _C 


At Factory Prices and yu: 
save Middlemen Profits 


and freight offers. Harness, Wheels,etc.at lowest prices. 
Write today for Free Money Saving-Catalogue. 

































































this season than last year. Why pay more U.8. BUGGY & CART ©O0., B 802, einnati, O. 
when you can buy the best of us at lower Order 
prices ¢han sll othersask? Do not fail tosend from 
today for our low cash prices & free samples. Sample - Se 
WE will Cc 0 D Other houses demand all money in advance, thatis why we allow you to examine, and invite your a a 
Ship Vo Ve Me inspection of every ball before paying,trusting to your credit and experience to determine quality. 
Don't buy this season until WE GUARANTEE TWIKE to bethe highest grade on the market. Do notcompare Lens mitt 
ou have our lower prices, our twine to inferior grades offered by Catalog concerns. aS SS i Ss Ee SS SS 
member we are not in THE TRUST and are the first and only in- Postai Card to mearest place and receive by seal- . : mer 
dependent factory in the United States selling direct to consumers. ed mail samples, prices, etc. Ask for Lot No. 39. t ois one ean ot ek = = 
ifo « c > ence co 4 ° 
OOPER CORDAGE CO. Chicago, Minneapolis. Kansas City | | rests witt prove’ that you can sve money by using 
our Anchor Fence. Sample and Catalogue free. 











THB ANCHOR FENCE & MFG. CO., Cleveland, Oblo. 





“[SeRe are other gasoline engines, but none that start so 





quickly and use so little gasoline as the 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. Works 
as wellin January as July. Price reasonable. Write for catalog. 


poitt. ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S. Market St.,Boston, Mass. 
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SPRING! 





SPRING STEEL FENCE & WIRE CO., Anderson, 











Shimer Poultry and Stock Fence will keep your Stock and 
Chicks where you want them. A stretch around your barn 
lot will convince you. Ask for agents’ prices, Address Box 24 











“ABENAQUE” ‘cone 


To-morrow never comes. 


at you are going to buy a fence, 
you are entitled to get E 
the best fence made. 


oo DVANGE FENCE 


di t from the fact to the 
THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
oe 








Monarch Machinery CO., 39 Cortland St., New York. 


money than # desler charges for 
fence not as good. Send to-day saa 7 
for this free book giving descrip r 
tion and prices. t 
ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, 
5610 Old 6t., Peoria, IL 


BY 
ITSELF 
for wood 
sawing, 
threshing 
and general 
shep work, 
Betorebuy- 









user on 








Monarch Gasoline Engines | ®:or™y 
Sold on Their Merits. for Catalog... 

Perfect working Traction, also Stationary bd 

and Portable. Cider Presses, special presses and 

supplies, Boilers, Engines, Saw Mills, etc. Send 

for catalogue. 






ht. Sold to the Farmer at 
ies, Fully Warranted. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., 

















STRONGEST 
Bull- 
strong, chicken- 


Catalog Free. 
Box 10 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. & 


